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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars ayear in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er arisk. Single copies ten cents, — , 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 
Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell 
Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 
Indianapolis, J}. G. Deshler. 
Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 
Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 
Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 
Milwaukee, T 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 
Natchez, James A, Grillo. 
Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 
New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 
New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 
Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 
Providence, T. J] Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N, Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 
Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 
Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 
Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 
San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 
St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E. 4th St. 
Toledo, J. Huntley 
Troy, B. G. Wilson. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 
Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





THE FRANKO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 
THE FRANKO-HEGNER STRING QUAR- 
TETTE. 

THE FESTIVAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Vocal and instru- 
mental! artists in every branch of music engaged for 

private or public entertainments. 
CLARENCE ANDREWS, Manager. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
executed promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 
110 EAST 46TH STREET, NEw YORK. 


MRS. M. K. ZUST, 
ADDRESS: 100 WEST 94TH ST., NEW YORK 
SHOPPING BY MAIL 
All purchases and commissions executed promptly 
and at reasonable rates by a person of long exper- 
rence, Circulars sent on request, 








Society . ; 


Social Topics—A Defense of Marrying for Money. : 


A Matter of Evolution—Fiction 
As Seen by Him . . 
American Beauties—Verse  . 
What She Wears , 

The Art Interest—Woman’s 
What They Read , , 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . . : , 
Philanthropy—The Morning Star Mission ' : 


INDEX 
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Domestic Pets—Barry—A Wanderer in the Night 160 
Seen in the Shops ‘ ‘ ‘ é ; . . 162 
Current Political Questions—The Present Parliament . 162 
Seen on the Stage—The Thomas Concert ; vi 
Second Open Question . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; vii 
Answers to Correspondents ; ‘ : ; , vii 
Whist Instruction . ; , : : ‘ ix 





MODEL DOLL 


SHOW. 


Nder the management of Vogue and in aid of the 


SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA 
HOSPITAL, 


a Model Doll Show will be given at Sherry’s, in March. 


The 


very interesting and entertaining features of this show will be fully 


described later. 








AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV- 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. :” 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 

ALLISON Addition & Cor- 
rection 

Armes : [Authorised by Rietstap 1895 Supp. page 
1180] ‘* D’azur auchef d’herm, al’aigle d'argent: 
colleté d’une couronne d’or; brochant sur Je tour” 


Azure, a chief ermine, over all an eagle argent col- 
lared with a crown or, 


New England 


Mantling: Azure and ermine. Motto: Hinc 
labor et virtus. 
CONANT New England Gentlemen 


Descent: Roger Conani of East Budleigh Devon 
bapt. 1592, to Mass 1623 A lineal des. of John 
Conant b abt. 1520 of E. Bud. Devonshire d 1596— 

Armorial Bearings The armes of the same 
family being of Lyndon House Rutland 

Armes: Gules, ten billets or, placed 4 3 2 & 1 

Crest: On a mount vert a stag proper, dexter foot 
on the shield of the armes as borne, All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules and or, 
dabitur. 


COFFIN Massachusetts Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Tristram Coffin b 1609, to Boston 1642— 
from Brixton, gr-son of Nicholas Coffin b abt. 1550 
of Brixton Devonshire. : Sir Richard Coffyn Knight, 
lord of Alwington, Portledge Devon from Normandy 
1066—Chateau de Comliton near Fallaise— 

Ancient armes —Azure, crusily argent, three 
bezants, 

Early descent of American family not traced— 

Armorial Bearings Probably Inherited 

Armes: Vert, five cross crosslets between four 
plates argent 


Motto: Canauti 





Crest: A pigeon close or , between two roses 
proper. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Vert and argent. Motto: Post tene- 
bras speramus lumen de lumine. 


CANDEE New England Gentlemen 

Descent: John Candee to Boston 1639 & Zaccheus 
Candee b 1640 from Devon?: The gr-father of John 
was Jean de Candee in Eng. after 1572— 

Armorial Bearings —Authority unknown— 

Armes: Argent, a lion rampant azure holding an 
escallop or, in chief three golpes —purpure— 

Crest: Stag’s head erased or—horned ermine, 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent and azure. 


CARTER Virginia Gentlemen 

Descent: John Carter 1649-69 to Va — son of 
Richard Carter, Vis Herts 1634— 

Armorial Bearings Similar armes assigned 1612 to 
Carters of London 

Armes: Argent, a chevron between three Cath- 
rine-wheels vert | sometimes as ** 1612" cheve 
sable | 

Crest: On a mount vert, a greyhound sejant ar- 
gent sustaining a shield argent charged with a cath- 
erine-wheel vert. All upon the wreathed helmet 


All 


—Of Lon— 
Mantling : Argent and vert 
CRANE New England Gentlemen 


Descent: John Crane Boston 1637—Jasper Crane 
before 1639— 

Henry Crane bi621 Eng. to Mass about 1654— 
Lineage not traced— 

Armorial Bearings To the Cranes of Suffolk 

Armes: Argent, a fesse between three cross cross- 
lets fitchée gules, 2 & 1. 

Crest: A crane proper, All upon the wreathed 
helmet 

Mantling : Argent and gules, 


CHAMPION Connecticut Gentlemen 

Descent: Henry Champion b abt 1611—to Say- 
brook before 1647, surmised to bea des. of John 
Champion 1450 Surrey, 

Armorial Bearings Visitation of Berkshire 1664 

Armes: Argent, three trefoils slipped sable [seal 
1709 

Crest: Arm in armour embowed and erect proper 


garnished or, holding achaplet of laurel vert. All 
upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent and sable, 

COOLIDGE New England Gentlemen 


Descent: John Coolidge of Watertown b 1603 in 
Cambridge—to N.E. about 1630 a lineal des. of 
Thomas Colynge b abt. 1427 d 1494-5 of Arrington, 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Vert, a griffin rampant segreant or 
[Borne by & confirmed to Richard Collens of Upton 
Hereford 1612 Also conf.to Richard Colling Es 
1672, differenced thus—party per pale vert & gules. 

Crest: A demi-griffin or, All upon the wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Vert and or. Motto: Fide et virtute. 
[Collins of Wythall Walford, Hereford.] 


COBB New England Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Henry Cobb—to Plymouth 1629, young- 
est son of — Cobbof Cobb’s Court Romney Kent 
England From the time of Ed II 1307-27. 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Argeat,a chevron between three cocks 
gules , combs & wottles or. 





Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or ; a demisleopard 
rampant proper. All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Argent and gules 


COPE 
cestry 

Descent: Oliver Cope of Awbrey Wiltshire, p> 
1047 d Phil.1697—to Penn’a. abt 1682, a lineal 
des, of Sir William Cope of Hanwell Oxfordshire— 
bur. 1513 cofferer to Henry VII. m. a dau. (& co. 
heiress) of Sir Robert Harcourt A des. of John 
Cope (Esquire b abt1350) sheriff & M. P. of North. 
amptonshire d, 1417. 

Armorial Bearings [Granted to Sir W’m abt 1490 
Inherited . 

Armes: Argent, on a chevren azure between 
three roses gules slipped proper as many fleur-de-lis 


Pennsylvania Gentlemen of Ap. 


Crest: A fleur-de-lis or , a dragon’s head issuing 
therefrom gules. All upon the wreathed helmet 


Mantling: Argent and azure Motto: Aequo 
adeste animo 

COLDEN New York Gentlemen 

Descent: Cadwallader Colden b 1687. In Phil, 


1710 & New York 1718 Pres of Council & Lt Gov, 
son of Rev Alexander Colden of Dunse in the 
Merse, Berwickshire, Scotland, 
Armorial Bearings Coldon of Scotland 
Armes: Gules, a chevron argent between three 
stag’s heads erased or 2 & 1. [Sometimes argent] 
Crest: A stag’s head of the field. All upon the 
wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Gules and argent 
ne crains rien 


Motto: Fais bien 





DIED 


Fitzgerald.— On Sat., 22 Feb., at the residence 
of her son, Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Adelaide Fitz- 
gerald, daughter of the late Judge James Lynch. 

Kearny.—On Sat., 22 Feb., at 19 E. 54th St., 


Lucy Kearny, wife of Gen. John Watts Kearny and . 


daughter of the late L. McNary 

Van Rensselaer.—On Tue., 18 Feb., Katherine 
Boudinot, youngest daughter of Olivia Atterbury and 
Killiaen Van Rensselaer. 

Jones.—On Tue., 18 Feb., at 20 Wash. Sq., N., 
Edward Renshaw, only son of the late Edward Ren- 
shaw and Mary Baldwin Jones. 


MARRIED 

Macy-Carpenter —In St. Bartholomew's 
Church, on Tue., 18 Feb,, Edith Weissman, daugh- 
ter of the late Miles B. Carpenter, to V. Everit 
Macy. 

Nesh-Lawrence.—On Tue., 18 Feb., at the 
residence of the bride’s sister, Mrs Elford Gould, 
Angelica Hamilton Lawrence, to Francis Philip 
Nash, Jr. 

Troube': zkoi-Rives —On Tue.,18 Feb., at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Castle Hill, Va., 
Amelia Rives to Prince Pierre Troubetzkoi. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Billings—-Smith, 
Dillon—W arriner. 
Edgerton—Dillon. 
Fraser-Arthur. 
Gray-Lowery. 
Kingsland—Morris, 
Parsqns—Sheldon. 
Skerrett-Milne. 
Steward-Lincoln. 

Miss Edith Billings to Mr. Arthur H. Smith of this 
city. Miss Billings is the daughter of Mr. Randolph 
Biilings, from Baltimore, and sister of Mrs, James 0. 
Root of New York. 

Miss Suzanne Dillon to Mr. Gerard Warriner, 
from Eastbourne, England. Miss Dillon is the 
daughter of ex-Judge John F. Dillon, and sister of 
Mrs. Dillon Oliver. 

Miss Marion Phelps Edgerton to Mr. George 
Preston Dillom. Miss Edgerton is the daughter of 
Mr. Jerome P, Edgerton, now residing in London, 
England. Mr. Dillon is the son of Mrs. George 
Preston Dillon, from London, England. 

Miss Ruby Fraserto Mr. Alan Arthur, from Bos- 
ton, Mass. Miss Fraser is the daughter of Mr. W. 
Lewis Fraser, 

Miss Florence Gray to Mr. William F. Lowery. 
Miss Gray is the daughter of Mr. Frederic P. Gray, 
from Cleveland, Ohio. 3 

Miss Helen Kingsland to Mr. Newbold Moris. 
Miss Kingsland is the daughter of the late George 
Lovett Kingsland, and a grand-niece of Mrs. Astor. 
Her mother was Miss Helen Welles, Mr. Morrisis 
the son of Mr. A. Newbold Morris. 

Miss Juliet Thompson Parsons to Mr. George 
HammondSheldon. Miss Parsons is the daughter of 
Mr. John Pond Parsons, from Boston, Mass. 

Miss Margaret Love Skerret to Mr. David Milne, 
of Philadelphia. Miss Skerrett is the daughter of 
Rear-Admiral Joseph S. Skerrett, U.S, N., o 
Washington, - 

Miss Anna Steward to Mr. Lowell Lincoln. Mis 
Steward is the daughter of Mr. D, Jackson Steward. 
Mr. Lincoln is the son of Mr. Lowell Lincoln. 


LUNCHEONS 


McCready.—Mrs. Nathaniel L. McCready gav¢ 
a luncheon at 4 E. 75th St. on Thu., 20 Feb. 

Gerard.—Mrs. James W. Gerard gavea luncheon 
at 17 Gramercy Park on Tue., 18 Feb. Present 
were Mrs, JohnC. Peters, Mrs. R. Mortimer Brooks, 
Mrs. George B. de Forest, Mrs. James Abercrombie 
Burden, Mrs. John W. Minturn, Mrs. James P. Ket 
nochan, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Joho 
Hone, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Frederic 
Sheldon, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock and Mrs. Gurnee. 





Kuhne.—Mrs. and Miss Kiihne gavea luncheon 
at49 W. 57th St.on Tue., 18 Feb. Present were 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Watrous, Mrs. Schuyler V0 


Rensselaer, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Horace Dickinson,— 
Mrs, Lawrence W. Miller, Mrs. Samuel H. Vale0- 


tine, Miss Winifred Davis and Miss Follansbee, 
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at 182 Mad. Ave, on Tue@,, 20 Feb. 
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WEDDINGS 


Beecher-Fuller.—Mr. Theodore L. Beecher 
and Miss Catharine Weston Fuller, daughter of 
Chief-Justice Fuller, were married in St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., on Mon.,17 Feb, The 
Rev. Dr. Mackay Smith, assisted by the Rev. Daniel 
Weston, officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
jane Fullerand Miss Fannie Fuller. Mr. Richard 
Ware, of Boston, was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Clifford, Mr. G. P, Keating, Mr. Wells and 
Dr. H. Haskell. 

Cabell-Logan.—Mr. J. Hartwell Cabell and 
Miss Margaret Polk Logan, daughter of Gen. 
Thomas M. Logan, of New York, were married in 
Wilmington, Del,, on Mon., 17 Feb, The Rev. 
Philip Cabell, tather of the groom, officiated. 

Macy-Carpenter.—Mr. V. Everit Macy’and 
Miss Edith Weissmann Carpenter, daughter of the 
late Miles B. Carpenter, were married in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Charch on Tue,, 18 Feb. The Rev. Dr, 
David H. Greer, assisted by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
oficiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Lilian 
Stokes, Miss Ada Godfrey, Miss Caroline James, 
Miss Julia Fuller, Miss Isabelle James, Miss Flor- 
ence Sullivan, Miss Warren-Cram and Miss Eliza- 
beth Terrell, Mr. Nelson Macy was best man. Tne 
ushers were Mr. Henry Haskell, Mr. Marcus Rey- 
nolds, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Thomas Bar- 
ron, Mr. Henry M. Ward, Mr. Morton Colton 
Nichols, Mr Frank Brush and Mr. Raymond Vos- 
sauge. 

Nash-Lawreace.—Mr. Francis Philip Nash, 
Jr.,and Miss Angelica Hamilton Lawrence were 
married at the residence of the bride’s sister, Mrs, 
W. Elford Gould, on Tue., 18 Feb. Bishop Coxe 
officiated, Present were Mr. and Mrs, Walter Cut- 
ting, Miss Juliana Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. julian 
Davies, Miss Ethel Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Cotton, Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Cumnock, Mr, and 
Mrs. John Lawrefce, Miss Elizabeth Chanler, Miss 
Alida Chanler, Miss Schuyler, Miss Potter, Mr. Ed- 
ward Potter and Mr. Roosevelt. 

Nichois-Haines.— Mr. E. Norman Nichols and 
Miss Edith Haines, daughter of Mr. Samuel B. 
Haines, were married at the residence of the bride’s 
father, §2 E. 78th St., on Tue., 18 Feb, 

Parsons-Dana.—Mr. James Russell Parsons 
and Mrs, William Starr Dana, daughter of Mr. N. 
Denton Smith, were married in Grace Church 
Chantry on Tue.,18 Feb. The Rev. Dr, Hunting- 
ton officiated. 

Troubelzko1-Rives.—Prince Pierre Troubelz- 
koi of Russia and Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler, 
daughter of Col. Alfred Rives, were married at the 
residence of the bride's father, Castle Hill, Albe- 
narle Co., Va., on Tue.,18 Feb, Mr. Allan Potts 
was best man. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Conkling-Johnson .............+s0+ TUG.y 10 Mar, 


ETDs 206: 620060 cbes suse Wed., 29 Apr. 
ROWED o005s coccnseccoesces Tue., 7 Apr. 
Taylor-Thorne.............s0+ «o-. Wed., 29 Apr. 
Wood—Hunt.......+..++ pec’: cop csgeeg@ Bets 


Gallatin-Morris.—Mr. R. Horace Gallatin, 
on of Mr. Frederic Gallatin, and Miss Emily Loril- 
lard Morris, daughter of Mr. Fordham Morris, will 
be married in Trinity Chapel on Wed., 29 Apr. 
The Rev, Dr. William H. Vibbert will officiate. 
Miss May Gallatin will be maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids will be Miss Helen De Peyster, Miss 
Elvine Neeser, Miss Katharine Hoppin, Miss Eliza- 
veth Sands, Miss Henrietta Morris and Miss Estelle 
De Peyster. Mr. Cecil Landale will be best man. 
The ushers will be Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. 
John G, Neeser, Mr, Goelet Gallatin, Mr. Alexan. 
der M. Hadden, Mr. Alexander S. Webb, Jr., Mr- 
Gouverneur Morris, Mr, Schuyler Schieffelin and Mr. 
Lawrence Timpson. 

Mitchell-White.—Mr. J. Percy Mitchell, of 
London, England, and Miss Grace Rogers White, 
daughter of Mr. John S. White will be married in 
Grace Church on Sat., 9 Apr. 

Rawson-Rogers.—Mr. Edward S. Rawson, of 
Cincinnati, and Miss Elizabeth Rogers, daughter of 
the late N, Pendleton Rogers, will be married in St, 
Bartholomew’s Church, on Tue., 7 Apr. 

Taylor-Thorne.—Mr. James B. Taylor, of 
Baltimore, and Miss Lilla Thorne, daughter of Mr. 
William Thorne,will be married in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church on Wed. 29 Apr. 


DANCES 


Patriarchs’ Ball.—The last Patriarchs’ Ball 
was given at Delmonico’s on Mon., 17 Feb. The 
fooms were decorated with wreaths of clematis, roses, 
and tulips festooned over the mirrors, and plants of 
azaleas and palms hiding the balcony where the or- 
chestra played, The chandeliers were hung with 
Carnations and asparagus vines, Supper was served 
about one o'clock at small tables in the restaurant. 
The cotillion was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr.,dancing 
with Mrs, August Belmont. The favors were bunches 
of flowers, sashes of bread satin ribbon of different 
colors, and small silver ornaments. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Mr. and Mrs. 1. Townsend Burden, 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Orme Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs, C. O. D. Iselan, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mr. and Mrs, Howland 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederic Tams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs, George G, Haven, Mr. and 
ts, Adrian Iselin, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Julien Davies, 
iss Ethel Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Cutting, 
rt. and Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, 
‘. and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, Mr. and 
irs. Oliver Harriman, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, Philip 
pands, Mr, and Mrs. George F, Baker, Mr. and Mrs, 
}oon B. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mr. 
nd Mrs, Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. and Mrs. 
hilip Livingston, Mr. and Mrs, Maturin Delafield, 
r. and Mrs, Perry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr 
iller, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd S. Brice,Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
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Pollock.—Mre. William Pollock gave a luncheon 


ward Main Post, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr, and 
Mrs. August Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. 
and Mrs, Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs, Edward Wil- 
ling, Mr. and Mrs. Anson Pheips Stokes, Miss Helen 
Stokes, Mr. and Mrs, Le Roy Edgar, Mr. and Mrs. 
John E, Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund L, Baylies, 
Mr. and Mrs, Artaur Twombly, Mrs. Devereux 
Clapp, Miss Edith Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Waterbury, Mrs. George Kidd, Mr. and Mrs. Karrick 
Riggs, Mr. and Mrs, Luther Kountze, Mr. and Mrs. 
Staatord White, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Mr. Thomas 
Cushing, Mr. James Otis, Mr. Leonard Jacob, Mr. 
Robert C. Sands, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, 
Mr, Gilbert Francklyn, Mr. Richard T. Wilson, Jr., 
Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. Ramon Baldwin, Mr. Ed- 
ward Crowninshield, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. 
James Cutting, Mr. Philip Lydig, Mr. William Tif- 
fany and Mr. John G, Neeser. 

Tuesday evening Dance.—The last of the 
Tuesday evening dances took place at Sherry’s on 
Tue., 18 Feb. Receiving were Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Crager, Mrs. Cooper Hewitt 
and Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop. The rooms were 
profusely decorated with wreaths of roses, carnations 
and greens. A large ball of leaves and vines, studded 
with electric lights, hung from the centre of the 
room, and from which garlands of clematis were 
festooned to the corners of the ceiling, making a 
very pretty effect. The cotillon, which was danced 
immediately after supper, was led by Mr. Alexander 
M. Hadden, with Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies as his 
partner. The favors were brought into the ball-room 
in a sedan chair and consisted of chiffon ruches, 
tambourines, bunches of artificial flowers, red par- 
rots on gilded rings, walking-sticks wound with rib- 
bons, ard trimmed with flowers and bells, masks and 
boxes of confetti, which at the end of the even- 
ing, the dancers threw about in true carnival spirit. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cumnock, Mr. 


and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mrs. Ferd- 
inand Wilmerding, Miss Alice Wilmerding, 
Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs, 


Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs, F. K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs, Egerton L. Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. H. Morti- 
mer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Johu Alexandre, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. H, A. Coster, Miss 
Coster, Miss Euretta Kernochan, Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. John E, Cowdin, Col. and 
Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, Miss Julia Grant, Mrs, 
George Baker, Miss Baker, Miss Gertrude Barclay, 
Miss Marion Addoms, Col. and Mrs, William Jay, 
Mr and Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersiey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer 
Robb, Mrs. Victor Sorchon, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore 
Havemeyer, Jr.; Mr.and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, 
Mr. and Mrs, William B, Dinsmore, Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson, Miss Belle Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. C. S. 
Dodge, Miss Louise Webb, Mr. Dudley Winthrop, 
Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr.; Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, 
Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. de Courcey Forbes, 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. Rawlins Cot- 
tenet, Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt and Mr. Philip 
Lydig. 

Kappa Psi.—The Kappa Psi Society ¢f Yale 
Coilege gave a dance at Sherry’s on Tue., 17 Feb. 
Receiving were Mrs. Edmund Coffin, Mrs. James 
W. McLane, Mrs. Peter Augustin Jay, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wicks and Mrs. William P. Cochran. The 
cotillon was led by Mr, Bruce Clark. The favors 
were tambourines, silk aigrettes and fancy swords 
Present were Miss Elizabeth Jewett, Miss Helen 
Clarkson, Miss Marion Cruger Coffin, Miss Alice 
Babcock, Miss Mabel Burke, Miss Wyncoop, Miss 
Janet Henderson, Miss Marion Whitaker, Mr. 
John Jay, Mr, E. Harkness, Mr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Mr. L. Kountze, Mr, Lyman Bass, Mr. 
Alexander Cochrane, Mr. W. Lane and Mr. For- 
sythe Wicks. 

Bachelors’ Bail.—The date of the Bachelors’ 
Ball, to be given at Mi-Caréme, at the Waldorf, has 
been fixed tor 10 March. The Com, on Arrange- 
ments consists of Mr. H. Ray Miller, Mr. J. Wood- 
ward Haven and Mr. Craig Wadsworth. There are 
so far thirty-five subscribers on the list. 

The last of the dances organized by Mrs. Stanley 
Dexter, Mrs, Walter Jennings, Mrs. F. B. Wesson, 
Mrs, Henry E. Coe, Mrs. Miller and Mrs, Edward 
W. Humphreys was given at Sherry’s on Tue., 17 
Feb. Supper was served at midnight at small tables. 
The cotillon was led by Mr. Anson Moran, The 
favors were card cases, calendars and cigar-holgers. 

A Subscription Dance will be given at the Hotel 
Brunswick on Wed., 11 Mar., under the patronage 
of Mrs. Henry Poor, Mrs. John Mitchell, Mrs. 
Thomas Manson, Mrs. J. Henry Harper and Mrs. 
Laurence Hutton, 


DINNERS 


Wryatt.—Dr. and Mrs. Francis Wyatt gave a 
dinner at the Gerlach on Sat., 15 Feb. 

Eden.—Dr. and Mrs. John H. Eden gave a din- 
ner for their daughter, Miss Maude Eden, on Sat., 15 


eb, 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt gave a dinner at 1 W. 57th St. on Mon., 17 
See the guests going afterward to the Patriarchs’ 
Ball, 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson gave a 
dinner at 414 Fifth Ave. on Thu,, 20 Feb. 

McCready.—Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel L. Mc- 
Cready gave a dinner at 4 E. 75th St. on Thu., 20 
Feb. Present were Mr. and Mrs, James Abercrom- 
bie, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Borrowe, Mr, and Mrs, Henry Coster, Mr, and Mrs. 
Edward N. Tailer, Miss Beekman, Sir Roderick 
Cameron, Mr. Henry Bibby and Mr. Chauncey 
Depew. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs, Seth Low gave a dinner at 
30 E. 64th St., on Thu., 20 Feb. 

Bidale.—Mr.and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 
gave a dinner at 589 Fifth Ave., on Thu., 20 Feb. 

Grant.—Col. and Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant 
gave a dinner at 25 E. 62d St. on Mon, 24 Feb., in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs, Potter Palmer, from Chicago. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs, William Douglas Sloane 
wiil give a dinner at 642 Fifth Ave.,on Thu., 27 Feb. 

Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor will give 
a dinner at 640 Fifth Ave. on Thu., 27 Feb, 


Abercrombie.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles $, Aber- 
crombie wiil give a dinner at 25 Mad. Ave. on Thu., 
27 Feb. 

McCready.—Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel L. Mc- 
Cready will give a dinner at 4 E. 75th St. on Fri, 
28 Feb. 

Schenck.—Mr. and Mrs. Alien Schenck will give 
a dinner at 37 W. 51st St. on Sat., 29 Feb. 

Bradley.—Mr. and Mrs. Edson Bradley, of 802 
Fifth Ave.; gave a dinner on St. Valentine's night 
for their daughter, Miss Julie Fay Bradley. Among 
those invited were Miss Grant, Miss Ethel Phelps, 
Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Katherine Van Rens- 
selaer, Miss Stokes, Miss Ely, Mr. Graham Stokes, 
Mr. Day, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, 
Mr. Seymour Cromwell, Mr. Landale and Mr. Victor 
Loew. 

Harvard Club.—The thirteenth annua! dinner 
of the alumni of Harvard University was given at 
Delmonico’s on Fri.,21 Feb. President James F. 
Carter presided. 

Colonial Club.—The second annual dinner of 
the Colonial Club, with about 200 guests at table, 
was given in the clubhouse, 72d St. and the Boule- 
vard, on Sat.,22d Feb. Mr. J. Van Vechten Olcott 
presided. 

Sons of the Revolution.—The zoth anniver- 
sary of this society was celebrated by a dinner given 
at Delmonico’s to about 150 members on Sat., 22 
Feb, President Talmadge presided for the 13th con- 
secutive time. 

Lotos Club.—The Lotos Club gave a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew on Sat., 22 Feb., 
at the clubhouse, 


INTIMATIONS 


Webb.—Dr. and Mrs, Seward Webb took a party 
of guests to their country seat, Shelbourne Farms, in 
Vermont, tor Washington's Birthday. 

Morgan.—Mr, and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan en- 
tertained a party of guests at Cragstons, Highland 
Falls, Washington's Birthday. 

Reckefeller.—Mr. and Mrs, William Rockefel- 
ler had a party of guests at Rockwood, their country 
seat at Scarborough, over Washington's Birthday. 

Tuxedo Club.—Among those registered at the 
Tuxedo Club last week were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Larocque, Jr.; Mrs. E. Tiffany Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
N.R.L. Edgar, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Ely, Mr. and 
Mrs, H. M. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Carey, 
Mr. Renwick Hurry, Jr.; Mr. J. Stewart Barney, 
Miss Collier, Miss Brewster, Miss Post, Miss Lewis, 
Miss Agnes Whitney, Mr. and Mrs, William Kent, 
Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. S. N. 
Warren, Miss Neeser and Mr. and Mrs. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr. 

Fuller.—Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Townsend Fuller 
andthe Misses Fuller have gone to St. Augustine, 
Fla 

Norrie.—Mr. Lantear Norrie has rented Mrs. J. 
Van Dusen Reed’s Cottage on Bellevue Ave., New- 
port, for next season, 

Mortimer.—Mr. Stanley Mortimer has taken the 
Acosta Villa, Ochre Point, Newport, for the season. 

jJaffray.—Mr. Howard 8S. Jaffray arrived from 
abroad on the Campania on 22 Feb. 

Sailing on the 19 Feb., on the Normannia were Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis M. Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher 
M,. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Charles MacVeagh, 
Commander William H. Brownson, U.S.N., the 
Misses Brownson and Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Ayer. 

Sailing on the St, Louis were Mr. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Evans, Mr. 
Allan Marquand, Lieut. McCarty Little, U.S.N., 
Mr. Walter F. Dixon and Mr. G, W. Folsom. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bettini.—Lieut. and Mme. Bettini gave a recep- 
tion at Lieut. Betteni's studio on Tue. aft., 18 Feb., 
at which were present Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, M. 
Nikola Tesla, the electrician, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Cowdin, Mr. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Mr. Al- 
fonso di Navarro, and Mr. G. Creighton Webb. 

Bernard Club.—The Barnard Club gave a re- 
ception on Sat. aft.,22 Feb., in honor of Miss Rose 
Kingsley, daughter of Canon Kingsley, who is now in 
this country on a lecturing tour, 

Richards.— Mrs, James Richards, 311 W. 80th 
St., will receive Fridays during March and April. 


MUSICALES 


Callender-DeF orest. — Miss Callender and 
Miss DeForest gave a musicale at 7 E. 72d St. on 
Thu, aft. Mrs, Julia Wyman sang and there was 
other music by a string quartet. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, 
Miss Julia Henry, Miss Laura Post, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Wilmerding, Mrs, C. A, Whittier, Mrs, Edward Y. 
Berwind, Mrs. 1. Townsend Burden, Mrs. Arthur 
Randolph, Mrs. J. Frederic Pierson, Mrs. J. Lee 
Tailer, Mrs. A, Murray Young, Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore, Miss Serena Townsend, Mrs. W. J. Le- 
moyne, Mrs, Nicholas Fish, Mr. Richard Goodman, 
Jr., and Mr. Gouverneur Kortwright. 

Bagby.—At Mr. Albert Morris Bagby’s musicale 
at the Waldorf on Mon. morning, 17 Feb., there was 
an unusually large attendance. The artists were 
Emile Sauretand Mr. Perry Averill. 

Bailey.—Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey gave a mu- 
sicale at 77 Mad. Ave. on Thu. aft.,at which Miss 
Lillie Berg sang. 

Maurer.—Mrs. Henry A. Maurer gave a mu- 
sicale at 110 W. 75th St. on Sat. eve., 22 Feb. The 
artists who assisted were Mrs. Paul Plaff, Mr. John 
D. Shaw, Mrs, F. N. Peel, Miss Beach, violinist, 
and Mr. Albert G. Thiers. Also the Ladies’ Trio 
Club 

Meyer.—Mrs. John C. Meyer has given the use 
of her apartments, 763 Fifth Ave., for a musicale for 
Mme, Adolphine Kallwitz, to be given on Sat. eve., 
29 Feb. Other artists taking part will be Miss Jean- 
nette Mueller, Miss Lena Doria Devine and Miss 
Edna Doughty. 


CLUBS 


Thursday Evening Club.—The Thursday 
Evening Club will meet at the residence of Mr, and 





Mrs. Charley Tracey Barney, 101 E. 38th St., on 
Thu., 27 Feb. 

Music Club.—The Music Club did not meet at 
Mrs, Herbert Johnston's, 18 W ash. Sq., as was at first 
intended, but met instead at Mr. Janes L. Breese’s 
studio, § W. 16th St,, on Tue., 18 Feb., on ac- 
count of illness in Mrs. Johnston's family. The 
artists were Mme. Mantelli and Miss Helena Augus- 
tin, pianist, and the Franko-Hetner quartet sang. 
Among the members of this club are Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Pieroont Morgan, Mr, and Mrs, Pierre Mali, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Tiftany, Dr. and Mrs, West Roose- 
velt, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Betts, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Hall 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs, Godkin, Miss Townsend, Miss 
Choate, Mr. and Mrs. John Hadden, Mrs. Henry 
Draper, Miss Newbold, the Misses Johnston and Mr. 
George W. Vanderbiit. 

Evening Roller Skating Club.—The first 
meeting of the Eve. Roller Skating Ciub was held at 
the Berkeley Armory on Fri.,21 Feb. Patronesses 
are Mrs, George L. Kingsland, Mrs. John Alsop 
King, Mrs, Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. Frederic Dent 
Grant, Mrs. William Warner Hoppin and Mrs. 
Philip J. Sands. The Ex.-Com. consists of Mr. 
Murray Strong, Mr. Stockton Colt, Mr. R. Horace 
Gallatin, Mr, Faneuil Weisse and Mr. Russell Lan- 
dale. 

Knickerbocker Riding Ciub.—This club will 
meet at Durland’s Academy on Thu. eve., 27 Feb 

Amusement Club.—The amusement club will 
meet on Wed, eve., 4 March, at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jay White, Jr., 103 E. 57th St., and 
on Wed. eve., 12 March, at Mr. and Mrs, J. Edgar 
Bull's, 34 Gramercy Park. 

Evening Badminton Club.—The Evening 
Badmiaton Club met on Tue, 25 Feb., at the 
Berkeley Armory, 

Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—The Knick- 
erbocker Bowling Club met on Wed, aft , 26 Feo., 
for the first time this season, in the Tennis Building, 
W.. 41st St. 

Knickerbocker Sewing Club.—This club 
meton Wed. morn.,26 Feb., at the residence of 
Mrs. G. B, Smith, 19 W. 16th St. 

O. N. Sewing Class.—This class, which was 
organized originally by Mrs. Frederick Neilson, and 
Mrs, Charles Oelrichs, and now has about 150 mem- 
bers, met for the first time this season on Mon., 24 
Feb. The clothing made is given to the Foundling 
Asylum in 86th St. Among the members are Mrs, 1. 
Townsend Burden, Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mrs. 
John Lawrence, Miss Elsie Clews, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Miss Anthon, Mrs. John Alexandre, Mrs. 
Frank R. Pendleton, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Louise 
McAllister, Mrs. William Butler Duncan, Jr.; Mrs. 
Frederic Bronson, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. H. Morti- 
mer Brooks, Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Mrs. Whiting 
Warren, Mrs. Austin Dodge, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, Mrs. William Bull 
and Mrs. William Pollock. 

National Horse Show Association.—The 
annual election of officers took place at the meeting 
of this association on Fri., 21 Feb., and resulted as 
follows: Mr. Cornelius Fellowes, Pres.; Mr. Lau- 
rence Kip and Mr. George Peabody Wetmore, Vice- 
Pres’s; Mr. Henry H. Hollister, Treas.; Mr. John 
H. Herbocker, Sec.; and Mr. J. T. Hyde, Ass’t. 
Sec. ; Honorary’ Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. De Courcey 
Forbes, Mr. David Bonner, Mr. J. H. Bradford, Mr 
Hamilton Cary, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
Henry W. Mali, Mr. Prescott Laurence, Mr. E, La 
Montagne, Mr. John D. Cheever, Mr. Charles H. 
Kerner, Mr. H. L, Herbert, Mr. A. Taylor, Jr., Mr. 
Francis T. Underhill, Mr. William Edwards and 
Mr. Rensselaer Weston, 

American Kennel Club.—At the annual meet- 
ing of this club, held at the Madison Square Garden 
on Thu., 20 Feb., the following officers were elected : 
Pres., Mr. August Belmont; Vice-Pres., Mr. H. 
Brooks, from Boston, and Sec, and Treas., Mr. A. 
B. Vredenberg. 


LECTURES 


Sherwood.—Mrs, John Sherwood will give the 
second in her course of historical lectures on Thu., 
27 Feb., at the Windsor Hotel, Subject: Chan- 
tully, Home of the Duc d'Aumale, 

Stoddard.—Mr, John L. Stoddard began his 
Lenten course of illustrated lectures, which are to be 
given daily at Daly's Theatre, at11 A, M. on Mon., 
24 Feb. The subjects will be Naples and Pompeii, 
Constantinople, the Glories of India and a Tour of 
Japan, 

e Msuny Talvande.—The first one of M. de 
Mauny Talvande’s illustrated lectures, given in 
French at the Hotel Waldorf, will be this aft., 27 
Feb , at4o'clock, This course of lectures will be 
on Upper and Lower Normandy. 

Browning.—Miss May Leighton Browning is 
giving a Course of lectures on Shakespeare, Tennyson 
and Browning on Tuesday afternoons at 3.45 P. M., 
at 43 W.47thSt. The first one, on 25 Feb., was of 
Macbeth. The second, on 3 Mar., will be Much 
Ado About Nothing. 

J. Hood Wright Memoria!* Hospital.—A 
course of lectures tor the benefit of the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the J. Hood Wright Memorial Hospital 
will be given at the Waldorf on Thursday mornings 
attra. M. Tickets for the course $s. Subjects and 
lectures are, 27 Feb., London Drawing-room Enter- 
tainment, and 12 Mar., Old Country Sayings and 
Songs, by Mr.and Mrs. Hector Halil; 26 Mar., Man- 
ners, Customs and Habits of China and Japan, by 
Howard Martin, and 19 Apr., York and Beverly 
Minsters, by Alfred M. Collett, 

Parker.—A series of lectures during Lent will be 
given by Miss Kate Parker, in the Ascension Parish 
House, 12 W. tith St.,on Monday afternoons at 4 
P. M., on the Writings of the American Poet, Emily 
Dickinson. 

Lyon.—Prot. Appleton E. Jones will give the 
third of his course of Saturday morning talks on 
What Knowledge is of Most Value? at the residence 
of Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, on Sat., 29 Feb, 

Tupper.—Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper will give 
two morning talks in the drawing-room of the 
Berkeley Building, 4 and 11 Mar., at eleven 
o'clock. Subjects: The Grand Canon of the Color- 
ado, and The Old Missions or California, 
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The Season’s Novelties: 


| FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


| THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian. 


| FOR EVENING WEAR 
} Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 


Snowy Landscape 


ef winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni- 
ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days of 
summer, and one need not think that a Pocket 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until 
summer before using. 
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The little instrument is hardly larger than a well | 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful **snowscapes”’ and | 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture | 
when congenial companions are gathered about the | 
fireside in the long winter evenings, 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 expesures, 
1%x2inches, . . $6 00 | 


Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 | 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Sample Phote and Booklet 
for 2 twe-cent stamps. 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, reese Spats. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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You can rest, you can sleep in a Ferris Waist—it’s so 
Conforms to every movement of the body, allowing 
Luxuriously 
the 


the lungs to expand, the muscles to relax. 


| easy. 
| comfortable for home wear—elegant in form and outline 


Good 


Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ledies and dressmakers everywhera have proved 
their high character. a ty! anchangeable. Not 
affected by perspiration. Made ~—— several qualities for 
the finest Gowns and inexpensive Dresses. 


At All Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage 
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HELEN PARKINSON, 30 W. 2iet St. 


Sense 


FERRI 


CORSET WAIST 


meets the needs of the present day woman. 


Made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all ctyles of figure. 
Children's 25 cents to 50 cents. Misses’ 50 cents to $1.00. Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS, 
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Only a button— 
the Benedict Collar 
Button—but it works. 
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Mong the unnecessarily harsh judgments pro- 

A nounced upon human actions may be classed 

the universal scorn expressed toward the girl 

who marries for money. ‘There are those who do 

not hesitate to draw the most odious comparisons between 
such a girl and others of her sex. 

Making of love, so called, a sort of fetish, the world dei- 
fies what is, after all, but an instinct, as though it were a 
grander, finer thing than courage or probity or self-denial, 
or any other really beautiful human trait. It applauds any 
insanity committed in the name of love, provided always 
that the conventions are observed. Love that leads to the 
degraded life of the tenements, to alliances with the diseased 
or morally weak, that throws away years of training in an 
art or a science, that breaks the hearts of parents—all of 
these things and many as monstrous are excused if only 
‘<love’’ is offered as a reason for their doing. 

In a world like this, where, in spite of countless public 
and private charities for the alleviation of their sufferings, 
and the permanent bettering of their condition, thousands 
of helpless little ones expiate by cruel suffering and acute want 
their parents’ scorn of money considerations in matrimonial 
alliances, it cannot surely be wholly reprehensible to look 
with favor on moneyed alliances. 

Sentiment is indeed to be preferred to sordidness, but 
the girl who decides for the decencies, as well as the luxur- 

ies of life, for herself and any children that may 

be born to her, by choosing wealth instead of 

poverty, is not necessarily sordid ; and beautiful 

though sentiment may be, when to cherish it 

means inevitably life in small unwholesome quar- 

ters, the hot stuffy town for the children, even 
in their critical second summer (since the little home 
cannot spare the services of its mistress, nor is there money 
to spare for the season’s needed outing), when—as is usually 
the case—sentiment means all this frightful injustice to 
little helpless beings, the price is too high, and it ceases 
to be a virtue. 

If it all only concerned two foolish sentimentalists, who 
were willing to submit to the perpetual bondage of the 
wage-earner, and to run the risk of mental starvation and 
physical suffering in the grinding effort to adjust life to a 


limited income, all for the pleasure of each others’ perma- 
nent companionship, the matter would be sufficiently 
tragic ; but something infinitely more cruel than stunted 
life for two adults is the birth of little ones into homes of 
poverty. We are overflowing with pity for the Armenians 
and the Cuban insurgents, and for the infant daughters whom 
it is the fashion for the Chinese to murder. It is really all 
so very dreadful and so un-Christian ; but what about the 
appalling tragedies of child-life that go on every hour, right 
here in our own Christian (God save the mark!) land? 

A handful of philanthropists spend time and money in 
alleviating the hard conditions which tenement life imposes 
on babies and crippled children, and in trying to lighten 
the burden of that most pathetic figure in the annals of 
childhood, ‘the little mother,’’ but how many people on 
their rounds of shopping or business give a thought to the 
army of little cash girls or factory girls? A pittance of 
$2 or $3 a week in exchange for the mental and physical 
well being of a little growing girl! Could even the Chinese 
be more cruel? They kill their daughters rather than 
maintain them. Here we cripple them mentally and stunt 
them physically, because, as we married love, and cannot 
maintain them, we subject them to the toil and restrictions 
and unwholesome environment of the shop and the factory. 

What about the life led by the army of young messen- 
ger boys—and some of them are such tiny fellows—includ- 
ing as it does, exposure to every variety of tem- 
perature, blistering sun and freezing winds, and 
an intimate knowledge of the vicious side of life, 
since the abandoned as well as the respectable are 
at liberty to use the messenger service? With- 
out time or opportunity for study or physical 
training, their childhood, which should be a 
season of preparation for life, is one long dreary grind. 

And there are the horrors of child-life in the tenements, 
and the miseries of little children, in homes where painfully 
exact economies have to be practised. 

The mothers of all these classes of helpless creatures, 
to be sure, cannot be reproached with having sordid views 
of matrimony, but, judging from the results which they 
have inflicted on others, there are crimes infinitely more 


«heinous than marrying for money. 
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A MATTER OF EVOLUTION 


THE GIRL 


Iss Dana stirred restlessly in the steamer 
chair and pushed back her hair fret- 
fully. 

‘*It is too exasperating for words,’’ she 
scolded, ‘‘to be laid up like this my first day. 
The idea of a long journey giving me a bad 
headache; it is absurd! Floss, my dear, if 
you stand there looking the picture of health I 
shall want to annihilate you, I shall indeed, 
even though you did braid my hair so nicely 
just now. Just hear that,’’ she exclaimed, 
listening. 

‘«It is only a bugle sounding,” Floss re- 
marked indifferently. Fourteen years of hear- 
ing bugles had made the Colonel’s daughter 
rather indifferent to the calls that excited the 
keenest interest in her sister's civilian friend, 
whom Floss was admiring in her intense, 
childish fashion ; she patted one of the long 
braids complacently ; had she not been allowed 
to fixthem? ‘ Does it ache as bad as ever?”’ 
she asked, sympathetically. 

‘¢ Like a trip-hammer,’’ Miss Dana groaned, 
«¢and I am simply wild to go out, but I could 
n't endure a hairpin. Indeed Floss, I am 
furious !”° 

‘*Look here,’’ the child exclaimed sud- 
denly, ‘*I tell you what. Jennie is looking 
after her gown for to-night, and won't mind, 
so you come over to the post hall and give me 
a lesson on my wheel. You need not do up 
your hair ; we shall not seea soul. Do come, 
Hester.”’ 

‘¢Do you mean to say, my dear, that wheels 
have even reached the prairies? Where do 
you ride?”’ 

‘Well, I don’t ride—that is just it. An 
uncle in the East sent the bicycle. It only 
came last night, and I’ve got to learn. Of 
course,"’ dolefully, ‘‘there is no place to go 
when I know how, for it is no good in these 
sandy trails ; but,’’ hopefully, ‘¢ Dad will get 
ordered away some time, and may be there 
will be roads where we shall go. But I can 
use the hall to practice in. Won't you come, 
Hester?”’ 

‘¢ But, my enthusiastic young friend, I have 
no short skirt with me.’* 

«TI will lend you one; mine will be just a 
riding length for you. You are quite small, 
you know, Hester; no one,” judiciously, ‘‘to 
see you with your hair in two tails would 
think you older than I. Wait a minute!’ 
She was out of the room and back again in a 
flash, and threw a kilted skirt over Miss Dana’s 
head. ‘* You look like a duck, Hester! Come 
ahead.”” 

“« You are as breezy, Floss, as the country 
you are living in. Are you sure we shall not 
be seen? Remember, I know no one yet and 
it would rather lack dignity to make my début 
in this rig.”” 

‘« Every one is in court ; we shan’t see a 
soul. The hall is just across this corner of 
parade ground. I do want to learn so, Hes- 
ter,’ she teased. 

‘< You are sure Jennie won't mind ?”’ 

‘¢Sure,’’ Floss asserted. 

«« Well, I will go, then; and if you get 
me into a scrape, Floss Ferguson, you must 
pull me out.”’ 

Miss Dana equipped herself and then turned 
for inspection. Floss’s skirt came half-way 
below the older girl’s knees, and she looked 
absolutely childish with the two braids hang- 
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ing and a little riding cap perched on her 
crinkling hair. 

Floss took her hand and squeezed it im- 
pulsively. ‘You look too cunning for any- 
thing, Hester. Come on.”’ 

The post hall was deserted, and in one 
corner stood a new wheel which roused Floss’s 
admiration. She brought it out quickly and 
tried to scramble on as Miss Dana held the 
machine, but gave up in a moment and held 
one finger tightly. E 

‘‘I’'ve pinched my finger in that beastly 
brake, Hester. Look, it is bleeding. Lend 
me your handkerchief.”’ 

‘Here, dear. Why, I haven't one with 
me. Go home and get one, will you, and 
do up your finger ?”” 

‘¢I am a donkey,”’ Flossremarked. <‘* No 
one else could possibly get hurt as soon as I 
do. I’m coming right back, Hester.’’ 

Miss Dana mounted the wheel and rode 
slowly around the hall. The smooth motion 
soothed her and also made her think of her 
last ride in the park with Dunstan Edmands- 
ton. She wondered what Dunstan was doing. 
A nice man, but 

‘¢ Is that Floss’s new wheel ?”’ 

The question startled her so she nearly lost 
her balance, and the man made a step forward, 
but with a quick turn of the pedals she recov- 
ered herself and went on, after a glance at the 
new comer—a captain, by the two bars on 
his shoulder straps, and Officer-of-the-Day, 
she supposed, as he was wearing a sword. 

‘<A pretty machine,’’ he remarked critic- 
ally ; ‘* you ride well !”* 

‘¢ Thank you,’ Hester said, tamely. She 
had dismounted and was holding the wheel. 
What kept Floss so, and who was this officer ? 
Good looking, she decided, and not young ; 
he was talking to her as he would to Floss or 
any other child. 

The officer scrutinized her. 

‘‘ You are staying at the Fergusons’?’’ he 
asked. 

¢ Yes,”* 

‘‘ How delighted Floss must be! Are you 
Miss Dana’s younger sister ?”’ 

‘< Yes,’ Hester said again, amused and 
thinking of her older sister in New York. 

«<I have not met Miss Dana yet ; I shall 
hope to at the dance to-night. Perhaps,’ 
kindly, ‘* you will be there, too. Mrs. Fer- 
guson allows Floss to come sometimes.’ 

‘¢Possibly.”"” Miss Dana was pink with 
suppressed merriment. She hoped Floss would 
not come in and reveal her identity ; she en- 
joyed the incognito and liked her new ac- 
quaintance, yes, very much; he was a good 
sort, she thought. 

‘« Perhaps, then, you will give me a dance,” 
he went on. 

‘Thank you,’” demurely. 

«¢ And before I take it we will get Mrs. 
Ferguson to formally present me. Where is 
Floss ?”’ he asked. 

‘«She went home a moment.’’ Miss 
Dana’s eyes were downcast and she was twirl- 
ing a pedal rapidly. 

«¢ Embarrassed,”’ the captain thought. She 
was probably unaccustomed to holding con- 
versations with total strangers ; he should have 
thought of that before ; at least he would go 
now, though he had nothing to do; perhaps 
after a bit she would talk some ; he hoped so ; 
he liked children. 

««And I must go home,”’ he said aloud. 
‘‘T shall see you again to-night. Don't 
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sprain your ankle on that wheel. Good-by.*” 

‘‘Good-by,’’ she repeated, gravely, but 
Floss coming in a few minutes later, with 
apologies for being so long, found her smiling 
gaily, and before she could demand the rea- 
son Miss Dana burst into a peal of laughter 
and bowed deeply. 

‘* Behold me, Floss! Iam ‘¢ Miss Dana’s 
younger sister,” and you ‘must be delighted 
to have me here,” and ‘ possibly ’ I ‘may be 
at the dance to-night, because Mrs. Ferguson 
allows you to go sometimes,’ and I’m engaged 
already for one dance !”’ 

‘sWhat on earth are you talking about, 
Hester ?”’ 

‘One soul materialized, my dear, though 
you vowed none should. But he was delight- 
ful, and a Captain; Officer-of-the-Day, I 
think. Who is he?”’ 

«¢ Officer-of-the-Day,’’ Floss mused, ‘¢ Oh, 
yes. Captain Gerry! Washe here? Isn't 
he a dear. I,** enthusiastically, ** adore 
him, Hester. What did he say?”’ 

‘¢ Well, very little, my dear. It is what he 
will say that will be entertaining. I am going 
back to the house, Floss; it must be nearly 
lunch time, and I am quite cured. Evidently 
it was distraction I needed.”* 

‘¢ But you will teach me to ride soon? ** 

‘‘I truly will, dear, to-morrow. Now 
come !”’ 

Captain Gerry was late at the dance that 
night. He had gone to the guard-house to 
give the countersign, and there been detained, 
and when he reached the hall he was stopped 
at the door by a group of officers. 

‘¢ Have you seen her, Gerry ?”’ one asked. 

‘¢Seen whom?’ 

*¢Miss Dana.”” 

¢¢No.”” 

‘¢Then you have something before you. 
She is charming, old boy ; even your unsus- 
ceptible heart will be touched! The young- 
sters here,’’ indicating the other officers, ‘are 
clean daft! Cumberland has dubbed her la 
petite Czarine.”” 

‘sCumberland is given to that sort of 
thing.”” 

<< But it really has point this time! She is 
quite small, but carries herself like an empress, 
and the gown suggested it! The women are 
taking that all in; red velvet, my wife says, 
with gold and fur on it. She says it is a 
queer gown far such a young girl to wear, but 
it suits her. Cumberland really showed 
sense. 

‘¢ Thanks !”’ came a voice in the darkness. 

‘*You make me anxions to see the person 
who can develop that quality in him,’’ Gerry 
said, laying his hand an instant on the younger 
man’s shoulder. The junior officers never 
minded his guying ; it was always good na- 
tured and he was a friend to all—the most 
popular officer in the regiment. 

The captain entered the hall and went to 
Mrs. Ferguson, who was talking with another 
woman. 

‘¢Yes,’’ he heard her say. ‘¢I am very 
fond of Hester; her mother was my dear 
friend. She is dead, you know. Hester is 
her father’s favorite child; he has indulged 
her every desire, and they are quite wealthy. 
Only that she has such a sweet disposition she 
would have been spoiled. Ah, Captain 
Gerry !”" 

‘I hear nothing but Miss Dana’s name and 
praises, Mrs. Ferguson. May I not meet 
your syren?’*’ 









































































































EVENING AT THE ICE PALACE 





‘*She is not a syren, Captain Gerry, but a 
bright, unaffected girl. Of course you shall 
meet her; she is out now with Mr. Bryant.”” 

Captain Gerry was standing with his back 
to the door. He could not see Miss Dana 
come in and lay her finger warningly on her 
lips as Mrs. Ferguson was about to speak, and 
she and the man with her stood just back of 
him when she nodded her head. Mrs. Fergu- 
son was mystified, but obliging. 

‘¢ Miss Dana has come in, Captain Gerry ; 
let me present you,” she said. 

‘¢ With pleasure. Why 

‘¢Captain Gerry and I have met before,”’ 
the girl said, demurely, ‘‘only that time he 
ignominiously relegated me to the place of 
younger sister. I know I am small, Captain 
Gerry, but I hoped I look my age. ‘That 
would help redeem my misfortune !°’ 

««T—I really—I beg your pardon !"" 

‘© You need not. I enjoyed it, you know, 
and liked you very much—truly. I could 
understand Floss’s enthusiasm. I even kept 
that dance you spoke of. I hope you want 
a 
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«I am mute before your generosity. You 
are, indeed, royal in your pardon. I shall 
now take advantage; I not only want that 
dance, but others.”’ 

‘¢ There are no ‘others,’ 
ingly. 

‘«If one could but believe that,’’ he re- 
joined ; ‘‘ but with you there will be always !”” 

‘« Thank you; there is a certain piquancy 
in a remark that may be complimentary or the 
reverse. If I had known you would care for 
more dances, I would have kept another ; as it 
is, | am 

‘‘Hopelessly involved ?”’’ broke in Cum- 
berland, who had joined them. 

*¢ Not when you are one of the complica- 
tions—you are anything but hopeless! This 
is your dance now, Captain Gerry, and that 
music is positively inspiring. I hope you will 
think I dance as well as Floss,’’ she said, with 
mock humility, ‘*since you bracket me with 
her.”” 

‘© You are mistaken,’ the man replied, 
gravely, putting his arm about her, ‘«I bracket 
you with no one ; it would be impossible.”’ 
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she said, teas- 





CHAPTER II.—THE WOMAN 


The great house on McPherson Square was 
thronged with people, and the air downstairs 
redolent of a combination of flowers and 
punch ; waiters were dexterously making their 
way through the crowd, with hands filled with 
empty glasses and plates, and the chatter of 
voices kept up an incessant noise. 

The hostess had received people until each 
face seemed only a replica of the one that came 
before, and several of her assistants had thrown 
themselves exhausted in the chairs thought- 
fully left back of them. 

One of the women touched Mrs. Crawford 
lightly. ‘*I am going home, dear, now. You 
won't need me any more ; people have nearly 
stopped coming.”’ 

‘“<Don’t go yet, Hester. Oh, here comes 
some onenow. How do you do?”’ cordially. 
‘Let me present you to Mrs. Edmanston ; 
Captain Gerry ; perhaps you may persuade 
her to stay longer.’ 

The man opened his lips impetuously, hesi- 
tated, then said quietly : ‘* Mrs. Edmanston 
and I have met before, but not since she was 
married.”’ 

‘*How delightful,** Mrs. Crawford mur- 
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mured vaguely, and turned to greet a new 
comer. The other woman had only bowed. 

Gerry looked at her an instant : 

‘<It is not especially happy to say you look 
very tired, but if I may get you some punch 
I think it will do you good.”’ 

‘«Thank you; punches do restore one’s 
equilibrium, when they don’t upset it.”’ 

The tone made the man stare. Where was 
the inconsequential, light-hearted girl he had 
known? This was a cynical woman of the 
world, indifferent, bored. He moved away, but 
she laid a hand on his arm : 

«¢Let me go with you and get away from 
these people. I am done to death.”’ 

She followed him through the rooms, and 
waited while the glasses were filled. 

«¢ Will you come into the library while I 
take this? I must rest a few minutes before 
going. When you knew me I never needed 
to rest, did I? but that was a long time ago ; 
I was very young then.”’ 

Gerry felt a dull sensation of pain when he 
spoke : 

‘*It is scarcely three years ago !°” 

‘‘ Yes, according to months; there are 
other ways of measuring time ! °° 

He knew that, but how had she learned it 
so soon, he wondered, as she settled herself in 
a big chair before the fire. 

‘¢ You have changed,’” he said. 

‘«Changed? Oh, yes; simply a matter of 
evolution. You are not changed; but you 
had accomplished yours before ever I saw you, 
probably. The punch is particularly good, is 
it not?” 

‘‘Yes,’’ absently. There was silence a 
minute, then the man exclaimed suddenly : 
«¢ What is the matter with you, Hester ?”’ 

‘¢ With me? what should be the matter?’ 

«‘T do not know,’’ he said, hopelessly, 
‘but there is something wrong. The little girl 
I knew could never have altered as you have 
except for some cause.”” 

«¢ Cause and effect being inseparable? If I 
were a man you would cherchez la femme, so 
—no, no; you are wrong, imaginative!” 

‘IT am not,” he insisted stubbornly, ‘‘and 
you. told me many times I had no imagi- 
nation.”’ 

‘¢ Then I was mistaken.” 

‘*No, you were right. You will not tell 
me, then, and I cannot insist. But if there is 
anything I can do will you let me know?”’ 

For answer the woman buried her face in 
the chair cushion and the man saw her shoul- 
ders shake though she made no sound. 

He touched her timidly. ‘‘ Hester, don’t, 
my dear; nothing in the world is worth your 
crying. If I could only help you! ”’ 

She dried her eyes in a moment, and when 
she spoke she was like the girl he had known 
grown older; cynicism had vanished. 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ she said, gratefully, ‘* you 
have helped me—a good man always helps a 
woman. I haven't cried for nearly three 
years,’” she went on, after a pause ; ‘‘not since 
my father died; then I exhausted all tears. 
To-day I am tired, nervous—I do not know 
what. Forgive me!”’ 

‘« Forgive you?’’ he echoed. 

‘¢Somehow you brought it all back. Do 
you remember when I saw you last? You were 
going out with your troop for target practice, 
and were coming back in a week. Floss 
grumbled that you were going at all, and I—’’ 
she went on, hurriedly, ‘‘ Mr. Cumberland 
was paying me some of his ridiculous compli- 
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ments, and I was laughing. How I laughed ! 
Everything was so jolly and happy, and a week 
was a very short time.”’ 

‘¢T remember,’” he said, quietly. 

‘IT have never laughed like that since. 
The next day came the telegram that my 
father was ill, and everyone helped me pack 
and get off at once, and Mrs. Ferguson was so 
kind. What a journey it was; endless hours 
going through the prairies, crossing cities to 
change trains, thinking, thinking always. I 
reached home just in time, you know. My 
father kissed me and fell asleep holding my 
hand ; he never woke again. Oh, the loneli- 
ness of what came after !”’ 

‘< My dear little Hester.”” 

‘‘Captain Gerry,’’ she said, suddenly, 
‘¢ why did you not write to me?”’ 

‘¢Because I thought it best not to,’’ he 
said simply. 

«sWhy?”’ 

‘¢T loved you too much.”’ 

‘< You should have said so.’’ Her tone was 
sharp with pain, ‘I knew it, or thought I did, 
but you kept me powerless. It was cruel!”’ 

‘«Do not say that, Hester. I meant to do 
what was right for you, dear. I had no reason 
to think you loved me. I am years older than 
you ts 

<‘ But I did,’’ she broke in, vehemently. 
‘¢ That is what has changed me. When my 
father died and I heard nothing from you I 
was in despair, and the months that followed— 
well, I married Edmanston. It was weak, but 
what any girl would have done. He was kind 
and fond of me, and my loneliness was so 
complete except for him—I who had been 
idolized all my life suddenly seemed to have 
all affection shut away—to be isolated.” 

‘«My poor little girl.” The man stood 
facing her a moment before speaking again. ‘<I 
never meant to tell you I loved you, Hester ; 
but I did, from the time I saw you looking 
like a little girl in that gown of Floss’s on her 
wheel, you remember? I thought you the 
dearest little girl then I had ever seen ; I have 
always thought so since. It never occurred 
to me that you might love me, when the other 
men were younger, cleverer, more suited to 
you; and until that day I went off for target 
practice I did not know what you were to me. 
Then suddenly to leave you, even for a week, 
seemed impossible. ”’ 

The woman’s hands were tightly clasped, 
and the man seemed to be talking more to 
himself than to her. 

‘<For three days I thought it over, won- 
dered if I might try to have you; then came 
the news that you had left, and I felt as though 
fate had decided. There is a part of my life 
not pleasant, Hester, but I must tell it, so you 
will understand what influenced me, and not 
think it was weakness: Shortly after I en- 
tered the army I met a girl in New York 
whom I soon married. She was very pretty, 
and professed herself much in love ; perhaps 
she thought she was. At any rate, I was sta- 
tioned then on the frontier, and she grew tired 
of being just the wife of a poor second lieu- 
tenant, and of the monotony of the life, and 
eloped. I got a divorce at once, quietly as 
possible, and exchanged into another regi- 
ment ; that is all. Not much, is it? Only the 
shattering of a man’s belief in himseif of being 
sufficient to the woman he loves! And _ hav- 
ing once seen a young girl accustomed to so- 
ciety and the life of a city give them up for 
nothing y 
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‘¢ Nothing !”’ the woman muttered, under 
her breath. 

‘¢I did not dare ask anotherto dothe same ; 
the result might be too disastrous, for while 
you would never have done as she did the 
thought that you were not content would have 
made me miserable.”” 

‘¢ Other women live so, and are satisfied,”’ 
she said. 

‘¢ Yes, but many spend the greater part of 
their time talking and thinking of the joys of 
the past ; they are not to be blamed ; the mo- 
notony of the days is incomprehensible to any 
one who has not experienced it. So I gave 
you up. You did not care, I thought, and if 
you had I should have believed it only a pass- 
ing impression, which I would have had no 
right to take advantage of, and must learn to 
do without you.”” 

<< You succeeded ?”’ 

“¢ Yes,”’ he said, gravely, ‘‘I love you now 
and shall always, but you are as out of my 
reach as a star in the sky. I wish,’’ wist- 
fully, «* I could go away thinking you happy, 
Hester.”” 

«You may,”” she said, bravely ; ‘¢ my hus- 
band is very good to me and I have friends 
and amusements—oh, so many amusements : 
clubs in the morning; receptions, reading, 
dinners, dances, something to do all the time. 
When I go to bed I am worn out and sleepy ; 
it is such a magnificent thing to sleep. I am 
much more contented than many women, and 
after to-day I shall be happier.”’ 

‘© You live in Washington? ”’ 

‘©Oh, yes; I am one of the leaders in the 
political set, the society papers say. They 
seem to think people much interested in my 
doings. I am giving a dinner to-night ; 
eighteen covers, the morning paper said. What 
a pity some of those women sighing on fron- 
tier posts are not seeing their name in print, 
too!”’ 

‘« Hester !’’ he exclaimed, sharply. 

‘«‘Ah! that was nasty. Forget it. Re- 
member me as the little girl you knew, not 
the woman you saw to-day !”" 

‘¢ The little girl has grown into a strong, 
brave woman ; that is the knowledge and re- 
membrance I shall take back to Arizona with 
me to-morrow.”” 

‘«Thank you,”’ she said, simply. ‘* Will 
you take me to my brougham? I must not 
be late getting home.” She put out both her 
hands. ‘*Good-by.”’ 

He kissed them gently. 

‘«Good-by, ma petite Czarine. You re- 
member Cumberland always called you that ; 
it was fitting.”” 

‘*She went with him silently through the 
long hall, only bowing to the people she met, 
out through the door into the cold winter air 
that made her shiver and pull the fur closer 
ibout her, down the steps to the sidewalk, 
and into the carriage, whose door he held 
open. 

‘* Good-by,”” she said again. 

‘« Good-by.”” 

With a click the door closed, and the 
brougham started down the asphalt street. 
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SECOND IN COMMAND 


Wootsey: ‘Is it so, Newman has em- 
barked on the ship of matrimony ?*’ 

Van Pett: ‘*Yes, and he has shipped 
only as mate.” 





LOVE OF NOTORIETY ON THE INCREASE— 
PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS-—-EVEN THE 
PRINCE OF WALES SUCCUMBS TO 
THE REPORTER—COLORED 
EVENING SUITS 


Now, wind, rain and slush! will they never 
cease? Not perhaps until the wicked 
from troubling, the weary are at rest and 

the creditors and bores from giving us extra 
worry. Winter and spring are not their own 
natural seasons without ‘‘trimmings,’’ and 
these are the accessories. 

We are either on the eve of a great change 
or at the beginning of an era of mediocrity. 
The customs, manners and habits of our con- 
temporaries change but little. I had some 
hope that we would have an absolutely novel 
programme for our costumes and even would 
have sanctioned small clothes, satin and silk, 





powder, patches and swords and all the rest of 
it for the sake of a change ; but no, my hopes 
are doomed to bitter disappointment. Of 
plaited shirt bosoms I see quite a number (I 
spoke of them over a year ago), but it takes 
that time to acclimatize or naturalize a foreign 
custom in this country. Even the queer 
French actors supporting ‘‘divine’’ Sarah 
wear plaited bosoms with their evening coats 
in Camille, and not a few insist upon black 
broadcloth small clothes, silk stockings and 
paste buckles. I have often wondered in 


-what era Camille is supposed to have oc- 


curred. 

When I go to the opera the men in La 
Traviata wear faded velvet seventeenth cen- 
tury costumes—in Camille it is an odd mix- 
ture of 1830 and 1896. Why not dress the 
entire play in 1830, when it was supposed to 
have occurred? One would then properly 
lose sight of that dreadful Armand in a shiny 
straw hat bound with red ribbon, buff waist- 
coat and altogether too dreadful tie. The 
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EMPIRE CORSET 


other gentleman who appears for a moment in 
the third act at the country house in a choco- 
late-colored cutaway bound in silk, a great 
silk butterfly bow and a black sash, looks to 
me as a living example of an advertisement of 
‘La Belle Jardiniére’’ or some other ready- 
made ‘complet ’’ place on the quays of the 
City of Paris. 

Fay Templeton in ‘Excelsior, Jr.,’” is quite 
too smart with a high turn-down-all-around 
collar and a bright red bow, and a very tiny 
pattern of shepherd’s plaid running through 
her gray trousers. 

But to return to my subject—I have been 
wandering so that I hardly know where I am— 
the novelties are few. You can smart a plaited 
bosom white shirt and be considered smart at a 
dance ; but, afterall, like the evening coat with 
the velvet collar, it is only a fad, and I doubt 


whether any but very young men will 
essay it. But I am not surprised at any- 
thing. I believe firmly that we have en- 


tered upon an age of vulgarity. Only that 
which is loud and startling seems to take, and 
a man cannot be too conspicuous. He courts 
notice and notoriety. He delights in seeing 
his name in print—it is sometimes a fascina- 
tion, I must admit ; it looks so different than 
when simply engraved on a visiting card—and 
he is willing to give reporters—what a very 
vulgar word reporter is, and how suited to 
the term the person!—interviews and talks and 
«<points’’ about. his own personal matters. 
Even the Prince of Wales has stooped to such 
a low custom, and allows his name to be used 
for the purpose of advertising a sensational 
New York newspaper! 

Do these people fall into a trap? Are 
august personages caught napping, and unwil- 
lingly or unwittingly give themselves away, 
and unbosom secrets of family and of state to 
a creature of soiled linen and gin-laden breath ? 
I hope not. I trust that many of the personal 
interviews one reads in the press are absolutely 
fictitious, and that the victim, who possibly 
skims the morning papers, never sees or reads 
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the caricature of himself set forth in cold 
type. 

And yet the newspaper of to-day will poss- 
ibly a century or so hence be classed as the 
Boswell orthe Pepys of our times, and old 
fogies of the twenty-second century will pore 
over the columns of bound number in the Astor 
Library or British Museum, and the novelist 
and paragraphist—if the art of writing in those 
days to come will not be forgotten, and the 
phonograph or kindred inventions will succeed 
the printing press—will derive his knowledge 
of our morals, our habits and our customs 
from those pages. Heaven forbid! but yet we 
know not. I have always believed that every 
tenth century we shall have a revolution and 
return to almost primeval conditions, and per- 
haps the successors and the progeny of the goats 
of Harlem will be fattening on the relics 
of the newspaper of to-day. I trust that 
they will have good appetite and excellent 
digestion. 

Colored evening suits are fast appearing on 
the Continent. Of course they will be worn 
in Paris, but London as yet is shy, and New 
York, six months sometimes behind the Brit- 
ish metropolis in outré fashions, will be slow 
to adopt them. Well—tant pis !—I have or- 
dered a white silk waistcoat or so, and am lis- 
tening to the suggestion of one in pongee silk 
of a canary color for evening wear. Am I 
also feeling the change? Am I perhaps like the 
grub, ready to emerge into a butterfly to show 
the spots and colors on my wings, and to par- 
take of the promise of the sunshine. Am I 
too old? Shall I see myself in bright plaited 
bosom of vivid pink, blue, yellow or green, 
with a club tie of vivid red, and suit of Whit- 
ney plaid, or shall I yet stick, as it were, to 
my last, and be yet sombre and dignified, and 
a fit representative of the survivor of Quaker 
and Puritan, and the sober, middle-aged 
gentleman of the fifties of the nineteenth 
century. 

As I write, the sun has loosened the clouds, 
and for a moment rays of light glance on snow 
and slush and shining asphalt. The roar of the 
city continues, and umbrellas and mackin- 
toshes are giving way to brighter and more sea- 
sonable apparel. We are told that spring is 
coming, and the boys in the street are selling 
great bunches of yellow primroses, and a 
sparrow chirped at my window casement this 
morning. 

Meadows enters with the mail—samples, 
and my tailor and my tie-maker waiting to see 
me! Perhaps this is spring, and perhaps I 
shall be a butterfly after all. 


AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


Ake a message to my loved one, hidden deep 
amid your petals, 


Where none but she can find it, none 
but she can read aright ; 
A message, precious, golden, from my heart’s most 
cherished treasure, 
Whose answer, half-expected, thrills my soul with 
strange delight. 


Go tell her that I love her, that my heart is long- 
ing ever 
For the sudden tell-tale pressure from her dainty 
finger-tips ; 
Yes, tell her all my story in a whisper, perfume- 
laden, 
As you blush a fiercer crimson when your petals 


touch her lips. 
William R. A. Wilson. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF MODERNIZED LENT—AMER- 
ICAN WOMEN SET THE FASHION OF WEAR- 
ING FLOWERS IN PARIS—-BALL GOWNS 
—ORGANDIES, BATISTES AND SASHES, 
SUMMER RIBBON CRAZE—NEW 
PARASOLS—REVIVAL OF 
TORTOISESHELL 


Ent fashionably observed indicates a lull 
L of great functions for a multiplication 
of small ones. A pause, a rest, a 
hiatus in the daily round of pleasure twelve 
months in the year, has been stamped out of 
existence, through the combined forces of 
social leaders everywhere. It has become a 
settled fact that the ball of excitement and 
pleasure shall be kept in perpetual motion, 
and the only let up is the change from greater 
to lesser in the dimensions. 

For the moment, we are going pell-mell into 
church attendance daily and taking up charities 
long neglected. We are planning fairs, bazars, 
and attending church sewing circles, but pre- 
ferably private classes among our own set. 
There is a plethora of lectures. ‘They swarm 
about us. We pay our money, and make our 
choice of history, travel, painting or music. 
We drop in for a French reading, we rush off 
to afternoon concerts, we pay visits, keep our 
own day, give dinners, dine out, and go to see 
all the new plays. When these things begin 
to bore we fly off to some winter resort en 
comité to insure having a good time. 

This is modernized Lent, crowded, suffo- 
cated with action and distraction. Who cares 
one jot for the laudable boasting on taking off 
harness? Our womanly joy is to keep it on 
until the curtain is rung down, and our little 
play is ended. Others take our place. We 
are forgotten in a day—and never remembered 
at the end of,a week. Perhaps that is why 
the harness is so dear, so precious, so momen- 
tous. It is that—or nothing. 

We may boast of two great balls this winter. 
The houses in which they were given were 
superb ; the appointments, arrangements, and 
management flawless. Perfect in every detail, 
and infused with a quiet, simple elegance that 
should serve as a model. It was noticeable, 
too, how this elegant simplicity distinguished 
the best-dressed women. Gowns made by the 
great Paris makers bear that cachet in Paris 
salons, but those sent over to some of our 
countrywomen often lack that great charm. 
And yet, with few exceptions, our women are 
indisputably the best-dressed women in the 
world. French papers speak of ‘less belles 
Yankees,’’ and say that there is nothing so 
lovely as the way we wear flowers on our cor- 
sage, long-stemmed roses and bunches of vio- 
lets. That it is ‘vraiment charmant’’ to see 
such floral profusion on the bodice ‘de les 
belles créatures,’’ and that tout Paris is doing 
the same. What triumph ! 

Now for a few examples of our good taste 
apropos of the balls. One handsome matron 
wore’an exquisite ruby satin, the texture and 
color unsurpassed. Her beautiful shoulders 
rose above the tight-fitting bodice, which was 
half pointed and finished with a dazzling 
ceinture, worked in Strass (jeweler’s design) 
on satin, and fitted beautifully. The lines of 
the décolletage across the bust were not the 
usual horizontal, but formed two waves, sink- 
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ing in the centre. The back, however, had 
the usual straight line. Two pieces of point 
de Venise showered with Paris diamonds were 
laid flat on the front décolletage, the longer 
piece of the two crossing over to the side. In 
the back a straight piece across only. The 
short satin puffed sleeves were each draped 
with two flounces of this priceless lace, unjew- 
eled. Where was the charm? To have 
trimmed those flounces with diamonds would 
have turned the gown into an overtrimmed, 
vulgar affair. 

What a gift it is to know just where to 
stop—just where to draw the line that shuts off 
the commonplace ! Five strings of magnificent 
pearls and a black aigrette sprinkled with dia- 
monds in the hair. ‘Those were the jewels. 

Charming was the gown worn by a young 
girl under twenty, one of this season’s débu- 
tantes, I fancy. ‘The material was one of the 
new gauze crépes, very silky in color, ivory- 
white, and with a corded effect. A most 
graceful dancing skirt was made over white 
satin. Round, prettily draped bodice, décol- 
leté off the shoulders ; one of the fronts of 
bodice crossing over to the left, where a bunch 
of the bluest myasotis reflected, as it were, the 
heavenly blue of the wearer's sweet eyes. The 
finish of the décolletage, back and front, was 
silver lace. Braces of silver ribbon crossed the 
shoulders separately, and fell in short loops—a 
cascade of them—back and front: Three 
long loops of this pretty ribbon hung down the 
skirt in front, below the waist line. A string 
of pearls were the only jewels worn, and 
wisely. The sweetness and freshness of youth 
surpasses all the jewels of the earth. 

One of the pretty brides of two years ago 
was looking more radiant than ever in a 
ravissante gown of mauve velvet glacé, having 
that wondrous sheen of silver that is the very 
poetry of modern manufacture. Imagine the 
loveliness of such a skirt in its changing lights. 
The train was a demi, suited to dancing, lined 
with mauve and ruchings of ribbon. The 
skirt trimming was centred in two bijouterie 
designs, bracketed from hip to knee, ending 
in a shower of rays, and wrought by hand on 
the velvet with Paris diamonds. A round 
décolleté bodice of the shoulders, the velvet 
draped after the manner of a Greek statue. 
The folds were caught up in the centre of the 
bust and back by large jeweled wheels sewed 
on like buttons. All the fine ornaments are 
turned into buttons. The artistic feature of 
this bodice was that there was not a suggestion 
of a seam, as the shoulder straps were cut out 
of the drapery, and the effect was that of plas- 
tic molding done in velvet instead of clay. 
The shoulders and upper arms were quite bare 
for a distance. Velvet bias scarfs came from 
under the arm, met and were bunched in stand- 
ing out loops, doubly clasped by a pair of those 
brilliant wheels. For a statuesque Juno-like 
figure nothing so artistic could be devised. 
Diamond Mercury wings bore out the classic 
suggestion in the dressing of the hair and its 
ornamentation. The wearing of a superb 
necklace of opals the size of filberts, with three 
glorious pendants set with diamonds, made one 
fancy that northern aurora lights were playing 
round the perfect throat and over the faultless 
bust and shoulders. 

Shoulder bows on evening dresses are more 
la mode than ever. You have only to look at 
the ribbons in shop windows to understand at 
a glance that they are not all intended for mil- 
linery. Ribbons of gold—ribbons of silver. 
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Chiné ribbons incrusted with lace, jewels, and 
sequins. Broad sashes of chiné taffetas and 
peau de soie. What charm for the summer, 
and how ensnaring! They are all surpassingly 
lovely. The difficulty is to choose. 

Every organdie, batiste, lawn and jaconet 
awaits its success for the season through the 
finding of its ribbon mate—its destiny. Each 
ribbon and gown has its alter ego, its rhythm, 
its harmony, its motif somewhere, if the fates 
are willing the two should come together. 
Now I know why those early transparent cot- 
ton fabrics were so fade, so drowsy, pale, 
stupidly dull-looking and meaningless. They 
were sighing dejectedly for their ribbons, and 
yearning to be united. Now that the ribbons 
have arrived what a transformation! They 
beautify each other; they delight our eyes ; 
they inspire our enthusiastic admiration, and 
we would as soon part two young lovers as 
purchase one without the other. 

Another gain is that the advanced mascu- 
line-built-up young woman may succumb to 
sashes. The shirt front and necktie will then 
be less puzzling. We shall know what to ex- 
pect before we see it. 

The new hats are still a speculation on the 
part of those who are expected to buy them 
when the season is more advanced. But there 
is a voice in the air 
whispering that we are 
to have what the olden- 
time ladies wore, when 
the sixteenth Louis was 
king, and wearing which 
they dressed their heads 
accordingly, so that 
when they went about 
in their coaches they 
rode with their heads 
out of the window. 

The Grand Duchess 
Vladimir cannot but 
feel proud of the way 
her introduction of jew- 
eled combs has taken 
with all classes. The 
Duke de Morny is to 
be congratulated as 
well, on his caprice. He 
set the fashion by his 
many orders for tortoise- 
shell jeweled combs, 
which he made Christ- 
mas presents of. From 
that movement the craze 
sprang up, and the jew- 
elers were kept busy. 
A return to tortoise- 
shell has expressed itself 
in many ways, notably 
in superseding silver 
toilet articles, now 
thought banal. Um- 
brella handles and par- 
asol sticks show silver 
and gold mountings and 
incrustations that are 
beyond praise. 

Parasols, by the way 
—the new ones—are 
very much like those of 
last year, the same bit 
of silk puckered at the 
top. The chiné silk, 
with brilliant floral de- 
signs on white and pale 
grounds, is much to the 
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fore. Those delicious Louis xvi. stripes, 
generally white grounds with small garlands, 
are perfection. The stripe has the pas, to my 
mind, in all parasols, but of one color. 


HIS IDEA OF IT 


TEACHER : ‘* What little boy can tell me 
what is meant by a sinking fund ? *’ 

Tommy TRADDLES: ‘¢ Please, ma'am, it’s 
a fund for building torpedoes."’ 


PLENTY TO SPARE 


TEMPERANCE ApvocaTE: ‘* Why do you 
put that in your mouth which steals away your 
brains? *° 

TANKLEIGH : ‘* Because I can stand the 
robbery better than you could.”’ 


AN EXCUSABLE ERROR 


JoHNNY GREENLEAF: ‘¢ Tommy Jones is 
learnin’ French now. He told me lots of 
things, like cafe—that means coffee."* 

FARMER GREENLEAF (who has been to New 
York): ‘* Does it? I thought it meant beer."” 








LOW-CUT CORSET——ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ATHLETICS 
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THE ART INTEREST 


WOMAN'S ART CLUB—ITS EXCLUSIVENESS AND 
ITS HIGH AVERAGE OF ARTISTIC MERIT— 
THE DE HAAS SALE—FREE WEDNESDAY 
EVENING LECTURES AND SATURDAY 
EVENING ‘*SMOKERS”” AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
EXHIBITION— 
SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC ATTAINMENTS OF 
M. PAUL RICHER 


He Woman's Art Club of New York 

i offers what may without flattery be 

called an oasis in these days of over- 
production and excess, in which everything is 
so big that it overflows and the superfluous has 
to be cut off, with much corresponding waste 
and friction. It is not because of a want of 
abundance of material (forty thousand artists 
turned out from the New York art schools 
alone within the last few years, and a large 
portion of them women !) that this discreet 
little society has retained its moderation. Its 
list of members includes only fifty-nine names, 
and the number of works in the present ex- 
hibition is sixty-four, and yet it is understood 
that the rejected—that unfortunate, and con- 
stantly increasing, accompaniment of every art 
ex hibition—were in this instance insignificant. 

The result of which good, feminine man- 
agement is a small exhibition, very neatly 
presented in the Klackner Gallery, in which 
everything is worth seeing and can be seen, 
and heartburns and excesses are alike avoided. 
This discreet little show is opened to a certain 
number of invited guests each year, with a 
cheerful little social function to which the 
mere men are not only invited—in restricted 
numbers—but even catered to in the matter 
of refreshments and tobacco. It may be added 
that the Art Club, maintaining a high pro- 
fessional standard among its members and its 
works, the exhibition has an artistic interest 
quite disproportionate to its size, and as it is 
considered a private exhibition, the pictures 
are available afterward for the larger annual 
exhibitions in the Academy and the Fine 
Arts Building. 

The sale of the paintings of the late Mr. 
De Haas produced the sum of $21,525 for 
eighty works, while Mr. Childe Hassam is 
understood not to have done so well with his 
auction. This method of disposing of the 
studio accumulations of years should probably 
be reserved for the closing up of the painter’s 
estate—if put into practice while he is still 
producing the immediate effect is very apt to 
be a lowering of the market value of his can- 
vases, with a probably unsatisfactory immediate 
pecuniary return. In the present instances the 
results may have been somewhat affected by 
the greater general popular appreciation of 
Mr. De Haas’s work—the populace and the 
artists themselves frequently disagreeing on 
this point. 

Among the various other exhibitions must 
be mentioned that of the very important col- 
lection made by Mr. David H. King, Jr., 
in which are included good examples of the 
Flemish, English and French schools, from 
Rembrandt to Jean Béraud, sold in Chicker- 
ing Hall on the evenings of 17 and 18 
February ; the private collection of the late 
Wm. Hart, N.A.; three examples of the 
work of George Inness, and others, formerly 
owned by the late Henry Ward Beecher, and 
two or three other private collections, all put 
up to be sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder, It is small wonder that the sales at 
the Academy and the Society languish, and 
that the poor painter, endowed with a modest 
talent only and no ** pull,’’ should begin to 
compare his lot to that of the superfluous 
garment workers in the ‘‘sweating’’ shops 
on the east side, 

The Executive and Exhibition Committees 
of the Architectural League have introduced 
two or three new features in the present an- 
nual exhibition, in addition to the free ad- 
missions on all days except Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. With the same general idea of 
increasing its educationai influence, a series 
of free lectures have been arranged on Sculp- 
ture, Architecture and Painting, by Profes- 
sors Russell Sturgis, D. F. Hamlin and Mr. 
Wm. A. Coffin, on Wednesday evenings ; 
and, with the hope of fostering its social in- 
fluence, Saturday evenings, after ten o'clock, 
will be ‘smoker nights’’ for members and 
their friends. 





A fine example of the scientific and real- 
istic tendency of certain modern art movements 
has lately been exhibited in Paris. M. Paul 
Richer, chief of the laboratory of the Sal- 
pétriére, the collaborator of Charcot in his 
little illustrated work, Les Démoniaques dans 
l’Art, and a distinguished practitioner in 
nervous maladies, is at the same time a skill- 
ful designer, etcher and sculptor. He has 
recently exhibited to the Société de Biologie a 
carefully studied statuette of the nude of a 
case of shaking palsy, the maladie de Parkin- 
son, executed by himself from an old servant 
woman of M. Raymond, the successor of 
Charcot at the Salpétriére. In this plaster, 
modeled with ‘‘ scrupulous fidelity ’’ from life, 
not only may be seen the details of the peculiar 
tension of the muscles in Parkinson’s disease, 
but it is also declared to be worthy to be 
ranked with the best studies of the nude of 
the contemporary schools in artistic merit. 


all WHAT THEY READ e) 


STONE PASTURES. BY ELEANOR STUART 


Hat peculiar development of modern 

l fiction, in which the effect is pro- 

duced by a certain incoherence and 
vagueness in the rendering of the sordid and 
grimy details, in which the characters cease 
to be naturally human and the localities to be 
recognizably earthly, is by this time suffi- 
ciently familiar, and this weird little book is 
a very fair specimen of this sort of nightmare 
literature, 

The reader has a confused perception that 
Soot City is a black mining town somewhere, 
and that the very wealthy proprietor lives in 
great state in the immediate suburbs of this 
city of dreadful night, crowded with Polacks, 
Swedes and other aliens, and lit by the cinder 
flare from the smelting furnace, which they 
called ** God’s eye.” The heroine is a barber, 
but in all other things ‘‘ nothing human,’’ 
and she is waiting on her wedding night, in 
her wedding dress, for her lover, Jacksen, 
when she hears ‘*a horrified, helpless cry”’ 
in the outer room, and ‘‘ wrenches ’’ the door 
open. 

‘“‘The two fiddlers were kneeling, with 
their tears streaming like rain; they were 
Polacks, and knelt in gratitude for any excite- 
ment. The other men were hushed and 
stern. 

‘¢On the big table where the arrack punch 
had been in company with the less heady 
beer there was a long, writhing hammock, 
covered with burlap.”’ 

No form was discernible, but Emma knew 
at the first strong heart-beat that it was Jack- 
sen, singed and crippled with a careless blast, 
as many another had been. 

*¢ The women wailed at her, and the men 
tried to stay her with their rusty hands.”” 

There is a sort of black monkey of a man, 
called Quarry, who is the rejected lover and 
the villain, and to whom Emma’s conduct at 
critical moments is exactly the opposite of the 
probable ; there is a grotesque sort of mock 
burial service over the still living Jacksen, in 
obedience to some strange Norse superstition ; 
and there is a vague and shadowy ‘‘strike”’ 
which is terminated mysteriously in the night 
time by Quarry’s running through the glare 
of ‘* God’s eye’’—opened by the breathless 
Emma—watched by the police, to fire the 
mine, and falling forward over his torch at 
the sound of ‘a pistol shot that sounded like 
snapping fingers in the din of the cinder 
waste.’’ It is all very vague and dreary ; but 
it is legitimate enough for an excursion into 
debatable land. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE MANHATTANERS. BY EDWARD S&S. VAN 


ZILE 


The title, the writer’s name, the journal- 
istic profession of the heroes, all lead the ex- 
pectant reader to hope for a story racy of the 
soil and full of the wit, vivacity and ‘¢ life’’ 
which every true New Yorker fondly asso- 
ciates with his city and her children. The 
disappointment is therefore the greater in read 
ing an interesting, but eminently conven- 
tional novelette, the scenes of which might 
have been laid anywhere, even in Philadel- 
phia, and its literary quality, while excellent 
as regards polish and restraint (two very com- 
mendable virtues ), yet never rouses any emo- 
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tion of wonder or delight. Opportunities for 
brilliancy, wit or sarcasm seem to escape the 
author’s grasp, and the feeling one has in 
reading the story is always of how much 
better it might have been done. Even the 
description of ‘La Ria’s,’’ under which 
transparent disguise a well-known haunt of 
writers and artists is introduced, is tame in 
the extreme, an assertion which will certainly 
give pause to any one who has ever visited the 
place on a Saturday night. (Lovell, Coryell 
& Co.) 


A WOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
ALMON-HENSLEY 


Notwithstanding the (nowadays) rather 
alarming suggestion of the title, these verses, 
while possessing no very striking poetical 
merit, have the great virtue of purity of 
thought and idea, without a taint of what is 
known as ‘‘passion,’’ a word which too 
often serves as an excuse for skirting the edge 
of the indecent. 

The letters, which take the form of little 
rhymed rhapsodies somewhat on the order of 
Mrs. Browning’s sonnets, though without 
their power, are prettily expressed and utter 
high and noble thoughts in a simple and not 
too clear way. The little songs which form 
the interlude are less ambitious and of far 
more merit, and several of them seem writ- 
ten for music. (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. ) 


BY SOPHIE M. 


AND OTHER STORIES. BY CON- 


STANCE F, WOOLSON 


This second volume of the late Miss Wool- 
son’s stories is published in the same neat edi- 
tion as the ‘* Front Yard’’ recently noticed. 
The tales have the qualities of finish and 
elegance we were accustomed to look for in 
Miss Woolson’s work, and the atmosphere is 
a delightful one to all lovers of Italy, and 
especially of Florence, but the reflective can 
scarcely help a sigh over the exceeding futility 
of the lives of these expatriated Americans in 
that paradise of the penniless. (Harper & 
Brother.s ) 

Books RECEIVED.—Successors to the Title, by 
Mrs. L. B. Walford: D. Appleton & Co. A Self- 
Denying Ordinance, by M. Hamilton. Stone 
Pastures, by Eleanor Stuart: D. Appleton & Co. 
Doctor Warrick’s Daughters, by Rebecca Harding 
Davis: Harper & Brothers. The X Jewel, by 
Frederick Moncrieff: Harper & Brothers. A Clever 
Wife, by W. Pett Ridge: Harper & Brothers. The 
Day of Their Wedding, by W. D. Howells: Harper 
& Brothers. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SPRING CHEVIOTS, MOHAIRS OR ALPACAS IN 
LOVELY NEW COLORS——SATIN STRAWS FOR 
HATS AND BONNETS—GAY CLOAKS 
FOR SUMMER EVENINGS, WITH 
WHITE SATIN HOODS 


Hatever fashions may be evolved by 
V \ the coming Easter for our surprise 
and delectation, we need not hesi- 
tate to have made, without further delay, 
two very necessary gowns, the materials for 
which are not long exposed in our best shops. 
I speak of the fine glossy mohairs in all the 
new colors, and new spring cheviots in smart 
checks, called shepherd plaids, or that mél- 
ange or mixture of colors so much in vogue. 
If either check or mixture the gown, 
tailor-made, is sure to be trim and fit, 
though I confess to feeling a preference for 
the small line check, or the larger splash 
effect, because it gives one such a 
bright, spic and span, fresh expression due to 
the toilette, always the greatest of charms, 
and, in addition, it never fails to set off a 
bunch of violets in a distracting way. Be 
sure when violets are enhanced by a corsage 
the gown is unquestionably a great success. 
We have seen these loveliest of flowers strug- 
gle bravely on hideous materials and helpless 
figures, and we have cast glances of pity at 
the poor violets, and bemoaned their fate. 
But their chances for color harmony could 
not be better than they will be when the leaf- 
browns, the pigeon grays, cinnamons, ochre- 
tans, silver-grays and blues, with all the leaf- 
greens, come to be made up, and are dis- 
ported in the May sunshine, and embalmed 
in the perfume that all women love—la vio- 
lette. 
With a cheviot and a mohair of this de- 
scription we will not only find that two very 
smart gowns are ours for the spring season, 
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but most pratique for the summer ang 
autumn. so that their purchase is a matter of 
wise economy. They are the very gowns to 
travel in, to take morning drives in on coo} 
or damp days, to run to town in, in fact, the 
tout aller of three seasons, be it spoken to 
their praise. 

The jacket bodice model is quite the 
prettiest for both mohair and cheviot and 
affords greater variety of effects through the 
vest and plastron. The skirts for both should 
depend on their graceful hanging and perfect 
cut, and be void of any trimming whatever, 

In truth, there should be no great attempt 
at trimming on either of these bodices, 
Something exceedingly nice should be selected 
and used sparingly. So many over-trimmed 
bodices are met with that real distinction js 
seldom seen. All this leads to great expense, 
and to the owner’s disadvantage. 

Let us take, as an example, this pretty 
model. A large green mohair or alpaca, 
than which no color is more pleasing. The 
skirt is perfection, the material lending itself 
so admirably to the present cut. The lining 
is a maize or corn-color glacé, a delicious 
contrast ; but, if great service is required of 
the gown, silk of the same shade would be 
more satisfactory. There is no trimming 
whatever. A jacket bodice outlining the 
figure, lined also with maize color silk, has 
the open fronts bordered on a narrow ruche of 
two shades of sage-green, one to match the 
mohair and the other much paler. This 
ruching continues around the basque, which 
is quite short, Laid flat on each side of this 
ruching in front are white mousseline bands 
incrusted with yellow guipure designs, as the 
newest lace trimmings are. They start from 
the shoulder seam, and taper to nothing at the 
waist line. The choker is made up of a like 
band over sage-green silk, and instead of a 
ribbon bow has loops and plissé short ends of 
the mousseline, which is quite new and 
charming, at the back. The sleeves are 
gigot, the fullness held down a little, about 
three inches below the shoulder, and a band 
of mousseline is laid over with excellent ef- 
fect, defining the shoulders just enough to be 
becoming, without pressing them into promi- 
nence, which so often spoils the ensemble. 

New gowns call for new hats and bonnets, 
and one thinks at once of what would go well 
with this one. Green to match, of a much 
darker shade, on black, and let it be satin- 
straw by all means, which is even lovelier this 
year than last. It is so satiny, so softly plia- 
ble and all the colors charming. Violets 
with plenty of leaves, a few nestling roses, 
green taffeta ribbon, only a rosette bow at 
the side well pressed together, and one end of 
green cut sharp, with a similar end of white 
taffeta laid inside, upstanding. That bit of 
white ribbon acts like a charm, gives a certain 
chic instantly. The fronts of these hats, 
that come under the designation of toques, are 
more or less rippling and irregular, and the 
character of these straws helps that on de- 
lightfully. 

A black one in swirls across the front, 
trimmed with short swirls of black plumes 
de coq, and black lisse incrusted with guipure, 
and one lovely upstanding yellow rose and 
foliage would be charming. 

So, for the tailor-made cheviot particularly, 
if it is a small check, it requires very neat, 
simple treatment as buttons and gimp, and to 
confine the smartness to the vests, one of 
which should be a brocade—charming for 
coaching—another less dressy and several of 
lace and muslin, chiffon, etc., with chokers 
to harmonize. 

Now is the time to select one of those 
pretty cloth summer driving cloaks for cool, 
damp weather, and that serve so well at the 
seaside in the evening, driving home from 
dinners or dances. Bengal, rose, mandarin 
or sulphur yellow, ciel blue, opal green, 
orchid mauve, purple of petunia, Persian lilac, 
rhododendron pink, silver grays and white. 
All of these are lovely if you have your hood, 
or Trianon, or Capuchin of white satin, with 
high collar. 

The dressmaker can turn you out one 
in a day, as they are lined or not, altogether 
as one fancies,and stretched simply on the 
bottom. When lined the lightest silk only 
should be ordered, and to match the hood in 
color. My own preference is a white pongee 
lining. 
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PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


THE MORNING STAR MISSION 


to their little circulating library and 

for games which can be played during 
the long winter evenings ‘comes from the 
Morning Star Mission in Doyer Street. Sit- 
uated in the heart of the Chinese quarter, and 
originally a mission for Chinamen, the ladies 
in charge were waited upon by a delegation 
of young girls of the neighborhood, most of 
whom were of Italian parentage. They 
begged that a room might be provided where 
they could meet in the evenings, and so be 
kept off the street and away from its temp- 
tations. 

An evening sewing class was formed. Be- 
ginning with a handful it now numbers a 
hundred and fifty. Most of the girls work 
in candy and tobacco factories during the 
day, but their wages are so low that it is al- 
most impossible for them to feed and clothe 
themselves at all sufficiently. Therefore the 
garments are bestowed on those who make 
them, and a great deal of help thus given to 
girls who like to present a neat appearance. 
The rooms are also a meeting place for clubs, 
which meet for various objects, as at the Col- 
lege and University Settlements. 

_Among those who are interested in these 
girls, and who are trying to keep them away 
from the race and its vices which surround 
them in their cramped tenement homes, are 
Mrs. McArthur, Mrs. A. A. Greene, Rev. 
Dr, Faunce, Miss Anunda Kirkpatrick. 


\ Very touching appeal for books to add 








1—Evening capote of geranium-pink velvet. Front 
pointed, filled in with knots of velvet. White 
tulle crown covered with sprays of forget-me-nots, a 
pretty bunch low on the hair, left side. Bird of 
Paradise posed on the top. 


Fig. 2099—Opera toilette in black and white, 
White satin skirt, the seams covered with broad 
barbs of black Chantilly lace. Décolleté bodice of 
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white satin, with black lace corsage. Festoons of 
white tulle trim the décolletage, draped with many 
chains of jet beads caught up with jet and diamond 
ornaments, Jet chains cross the shoulders, and repeat 
trimming in the back, Elbow sleeves of double 
tulle ruffies. 

4—Moss green velvet Tam caught up a little to the 
left with tufts of jonquils, Q 

2—Gray felt walking hat, under brim lined with 




































































blue velvet, crown covered with shaded gray and biue 
ostrich tips, interspersed with blue velvet loops and 
blue aigrette at the back, 

3—Visiting hat of black velvet,turned up in the 
back with white satin, and standing crown ruffle lined 
to match, Cache-peigne of shaded roses. Black 
osprey and black ostrich tipstrim the back, with fine 
écru — laid over brim, and plaitings inside 
crown ruffle. 
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Fig. 3030 ~School-girl’s Easter dancing frock of 
sheer corded silk crépon,in turquoise blue. Bodice 
round, décolleté draped en bébé. Skirt short, un- 
trimmed, with turquoise silk lining Pointed yoke, 
double sleeve revers, and girdle of ombré yellow and 
blue velvet. Revers lined with yellow silk. Choker 
of black tulle, with bows and silver attachments, 


Fig. 3032—Lovely bodice in black and silver. Dé- 
colleté corsage of white satin, draped to the neck 
with black silk Brussels net, dotted with silver, this 
drapery forming a loose puff below the waist line. 
Biack satin corselet sloping to waist, edged with silver 
thread embroidery, and finished by full black satin 
bow and long endsin front. Décolletage defined by 
black satin ribbon, with silver lace laid over. White 
satin elbow sieeves, draped with black and silver net. 


Fig. 2060- Princesse ball gown of rose du Barri 
satin broché, striped with white flowered velvet. 
Short-waisted bodice décolleté off the shoulders, 
trimmed with rose-pink lisse Empire bertha, sprin- 
kled with Strass and caught by ornaments in the 
centre. Short white velvet sleeves, covered with rose 
lisse and banded by sable. Pompadour square, 
defined on neck by sable, and panache of white mara- 
bout, scintillating with Strass, on left shoulder. 

Fig. 3029g—New spring taffeta silk bodice, the 
ground of green and white narrow stripes, with pansy 
and leaf scattered at intervals. Round bodice, open 
in front, over which is worn a white batiste fichu, 
with graduated flounce scalloped on the edge. Bouf- 
tant elbow sleeves, trimmed with deep batiste flounce 
to match, Beige face-cloth skirt, with leaf-green 
satin girdle and bow. 
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35—Figaro dinner bodice. Décolleté bodice 
bengaline, blouse front embroidered in Strass 
Figaro décolleté of Venetian red velvet, 
ely embroidered in gold and jet, with gold 
nge at the sides. Black and red ombré velvet 
leeves, and velvet girdle pointed back and 
Red satin untrimmed skirt to match Figaro 
ment, 
3033—Youthful dinner bodice, en bébé, or 
usseline de soie, horizontally striped with 
eads, lace quillings finishing the décolle- 
Elbow sleeves of ruffled mousseline, with 
‘r knots of Persian gold gauze ribbon. Girdle 
v to match shoulder knots, 


Fig. 3041—Evening summer gown of light fern- 
green batiste, made over glacé silk to match, Full 
detached skirt with straight gores, edged with double 
ruffie of yellow lace, and an entre;deux half a yard 
above. Double straw-color ribbons hang down front 
breadth, and are caught at entre-deux with bow and 
ends. Round décolleté bodice, of batiste and lace 
insertion, the décolletage finished by quilling of lace. 
Two batiste plissé sleeve ruffies over close-fitting 
under sleeve of insertion and batiste, Straw-color 
ribbon bows trim the corsage, and compose the corse- 
let and bow in front. 

Fig. 3026—Summer dancing gown of white grena- 
dine, dotted with bright sulphur dots wrought in floss, 
Skirt detached, and hung over white taffeta, having 
for bottom finish six waved lines of extremely nar- 
row yellow velvet. Roman silk in three shades of 
lilac is used for long sash, tied in the back, The 
round décolleté bodice is draped high to the left, 
where it is caught by a chou of shaded silk, on which 
is fastened a bouquet of carnations, Low draped-off- 
the-shoulders elbow sleeves, 

Fig. 3028—Smart spring gown of silver-gray can- 
vas cloth, with untrimmed skirt, made over silk to 
match. Jacket bodice of blue stamped velvet, with 
fancy open fronts, showing palest blue lisse plastron 
plissé over white silk. Blue velvet stock and girdle, 
the former with lisse ruffling above. Bouffant canvas 
elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 3027—School girl's dinner bodice of ivory-white 
taffeta, with rose-pink polka dots. Round corsage 
décolleté off the shoulders, bouffant elbow sleeves, 
Shoulder straps and bows of white chiné ribbon 
flowered in rose- buds and corn-flowers, Strass buckles 
in centre of bows. Shoulder knots and girdle with 
bow at the left of the same ribbon. 





BARRY 


first saw Barry that that little ball of fur 

with its unsteady legs and uncouth 

gambols could ever develop into a stately, 
dignified St. Bernard dog. 

But we had his pedigree going back to 

forefathers with an honorable record among 


_ seemed impossible to believe when we 





round at them, and now and [then actually 
shiver with delight. Children loved him. 
Little ragamuffins in the street would tatch 
him by the collar or tail, pat and pull him. 
He had a great sense of his own dignity. 
Once he turned on a man; one, too, with 
whom he had been very friendly. The man 
kicked him—not enough to hurt him; it 
was not that, it was the indignity of a kick. 


WAITING FOR BREAKFAST—VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


the monks of St. Hospice. And the mark- 
ings were there—the rich yellow, the creamy 
white parting up the forehead and down the 
breast, and the velvety, smoky trimmings. 
Those enormous paws, too, that were such an 
impediment to his youthful gambols, suggested 
vast possibilities. We wondered, indeed, if 
he could ever grow up to those paws. 

But he began to grow. How he did grow, 
and how ungainly he was! Long before his 
body began to be beautiful he revealed beauties 
of character that did honor to his line of 
ancestors—a certain large magnanimity and 
benevolence, faithfulness, affectionateness 
and honesty that made up for a certain lack 
of quickness of wit, Only once in all his 
life did his principles fail him, and then the 
temptation was great. He was left alone in 
the kitchen witha hot cinnamon cake. The 
spicy odor filled his nostrils ; it was in such 
easy reach! When the cook returned more 
than half the spice cake was gone ! 

Of course, Barry was punished well. Then 
the remains were put on a side table in the 
dining-room, He was left alone with it for 
a few minutes, and when I returned the cake 
was all gone but some crumbs. Barry, hidden 
under the table, peered out, the whites of his 
eyes showing as he rolled them up in abject 
repentance. He was not a greedy dog. I 
have often seen a pet raccoon, who was about 
the size of Barry’s head,trying to take a bone 
from him. He would lift the dog’s lips, slide 
his fingers between the teeth, and, catching 
the end of the bone,tug and pull at it, Barry 
would sometimes give a warning growl, but 
he was very careful not to hurt coonie. 
Sometimes, when coonie was eating, he 
would stand watching, with the water ac- 
tually dripping from his lips, but he never 
attempted to rob his small comrade. 

He had a wonderful love for all little 
helpless things. He was very good to them, 
but he delighted in sending them heels over 
head with a poke of his nose. Ata word, 
however, he would lie down quietly, not at- 
tempting to touch or even follow them. They 
would soon grow used to him, and he would 
lie motionless while they snuggled up close 
to his warm body, or played mouse with 
the end of his tail, He would roll his eyes 





Barry sprang at him with a snarling growl, 
and the consequence might have been very 
serious if the dog’s master had not been by. 
He never forgave or forgot, and if the man 
came anywhere near him he would get up 





When his master went away he would trot 
down to the office by himself every morning, 
go to the room where the clothes hung, and 
if he found the office suit hanging untouched 
would walk mournfully home again and lie 
down upon the steps, with a patient sigh. 
The first day of his master’s absence he could 
not be induced to touch his food. 

Barry loved to be petted and made much of. 
When I sat quietly working or reading he 
would rouse himself from slumber now and 
then to come and give my elbow a push with 
his nose, or slap his great heavy paw upon my 
arm. Then when he had been patted, or 
received an affectionate word he would settle 
down again with a contented sigh. 

He had a very protective feeling toward 
those he loved. Once at dusk, as I came 
along a lonely street with Barry as escort, a 
rough looking man was standing at a gate. 
Suddenly Barry who was trotting ahead, saw 
him. He stopped, glanced back and waited 
for me to come up with him. Then he 
walked by my side, carefully keeping between 
the man and me until we were past him. 
Then he dropped behind me, paused to glance 
back at the man with a warning growl, and 
then trotted on. 

He was such a big fellow that the sweep of 
his tail, when he was ina jubilant humor, 
was always knocking things over. Our 
warning cry ‘*Oh, Barry, take care!’’ soon 
came to have a meaning to him, and it was 
funny to see his sudden change of expression as 
he would drop his tail and glance around ner- 
vously. The sudden wagging of his tail had 
so often been followed by a crash of glass or 
china that he knew very well what we meant. 


A WANDERER IN THE NIGHT 


On nova, sed nove. The sinuous, 
N winding note which smites the sol- 
emn hush of night is proof enough 

that cats do stray abroad at midnight hours. 
There is no strangeness in the night-wander- 
ing cat, Yet it was precisely the night- 
wandering cat which leads me to pen this 
little screed. But such a little Lady Jane 
Grey of acat! And so different from those 


rude, robust and lawless things that infest the 
back yards and areas, and fly, with a re- 
morseful sense of their iniquity, at the ap- 
proach of the stranger. 


lonely, that it was improper for maidens to by 
abroad so late made no impression on 
virgin mind. a 

I ** Kitty, Kitty, Kitty-ed’’ it in those in. 
gratiating tones of an ascending scale with 
which one who loves cats instinctively a4. 
dresses a strange feline. 

Somewhat to my surprise the soft litt. 
wanderer instantly turned, and with a trug. 
ing alacrity, which spoke volumes for her 
breeding, approached me. With a prodigal 
confidence she upturned her honest green eyes 
to mine, and accepted my friendship most gra. 
ciously. Allured by this touching trust I py 
down my hand to stroke her. In her eager 
acceptance of good-fellowship she reared 
lightly and gracefully on her hind legs, like g 
squirrel who is pulled erect on his haunche 
in expectancy, bent her head to my advancing 
hand as a daughter of the church might bend 
for benediction of an abbé, and crooked her 
four feet in rapturous assent. 

To those who love not cats thisis ‘¢ vacant 
chaff well meant for grain.’’ But to thoge 
who do, wasn’t this alluring and exquisitely 
sweet ? I stroked and stroked the dear thing, 
and at length reluctantly tore myself away 
—that is, sought to tear myself away—but 
not a bit of it. As if she hadn’t a tie in the 
wide world, the gentle creature trotted along 
by my side with a ‘* whithersoever.thou- 
goest-thither-do-I-go ”’ air. 

Of course this had its embarrassment, | 
was not prepared to bearylher out in such 
generous devotion. Happily, at this mo- 


ty 


ment, like a New York ‘*deus ex ma. 
china,’’ a private watchman crossed the wet 
street. 


*¢ Do you know this cat?’’ I asked, indi- 
cating the generous thing who had cast in her 
lot with mine, as if love were all. 

“ Oh, yes,”” he answered, easily. ‘I see 
her round here most every night. I don’t 
know where she comes from. She follows 
me round like a dog.” 

The cat was already rubbing herself against 
his stalwart leg with the same companionable 
spirit she had evidenced toward me. It was 
lowering to my vanity, but it argued well for 
her magnanimous spirit. She knew her own 
whenever she found them. 

After brief words with me he wended his 
vigilant way of guardianship over the homes 
of the opulent, By his side she trotted as 
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with a threatening growl and walk away. 

One other thing he never could stand, and 
it was such an absurd thing, too, we never 
could understand it. He could not bear to 
be spoken to as ‘* Jumbo.’’ _If we ourselves 
called to him ‘*Come here, Jumbo,”’ or 
‘* Nice old Jumbo,”’ he would slink out of the 
room with drooping, shamefaced air. If a 
stranger spoke to him that way he would 
growl, and if they persisted in it he would 
show his teeth, They never kept it up after 
that point. 

His devotion to his master was pathetic. 
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It was the creamiest section of Fifty- 
seventh Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. It had rained wearyingly and 
there was a chill dampness in the air. The 
limestone flags were lustrous with moisture 
and the electric lights penetrated them with 
long trembling shafts of light. 

Suddenly I remarked a slender dove-colored 
cat, daintily treading her way along under the 
lea of the area railings. The tail was pi- 
quantly erect, and there was such a joyous 
senee of ‘taking the air’’ about her. That 
it was twelve, that it was wet, that it was 


comfortably as possible, happy in his silent, 
watchful sympathy, The wet flags and the 
isolation of the silent hours of the night 
wrought no depressing spell on the buoyant 
spirits of her feline ladyship. 

The last I saw of her Lady Jane Grey was 
accompanying him in his round, her tail 
erect and her gait a cheerful endeavor 
equalize her quadruped amble with his heavy; 
lengthy stride, 

She robbed me of herself, but she enriched 
me with a memory which I pass on to yo 
readers of Vogue. B. 
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For Tired Aching Irritated Feet 
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vhsimelfis a warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, and 
A ae , gentle anointing with CUTICURA (ointment), 
nie e great skin cure. This treatment allays itch- 
"he alll g and irritation, soothes inflammation and pain- 
Ay aes yl swellings of the joints, softens hard and 
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as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 


oes rr 


HAS NO EQ 


. Va resolene is the active 
medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- 
infectant known toscience. TheVaporizing Appa- 
ratus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 
method for destroying infection. For sale by all 
druggists. Write for pamphlet. 




















The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. ‘ Bis . 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts , P 
Containing a large percentage 0: 
——— yeosine—antieniabl the most 


Points and healing in 


perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
«No, 4711" on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents 
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TAKE YOUR WIFE 


one of chose handsome Pozzoni Purr Boxes. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 






UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is the BEST SHAIMPOOING AGENT Known 
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Pure, mild, and antiseptic—it removes Dandruff, allays 
Itching, prevents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and 
healthful 


1e enriched 
yn to you, 


‘*Packer’s Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing 


in irritable conditions of the skin.”’—Med. and Surg. Rep. 
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Two 


Beauties. 


The DELONG | 

HOOK AND 

EYE and the 
CUPID HAIR PIN. 
The one will not un- 
hook of itself, the 
other will not slip out 
of the hair. 


Both made by 
Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





for our pattern department. 
original designs for costumes or parts of costumes. 
Patterns of any design in any book may be ob- 
tained of 


The Morse-Broughton Co. 





FLAT PATTERNS—36 Bust, 25 CENTS. 
We bave on exhibition at the Showroom of our 


Pattern Department the only collection of original 
French Designs in this country, These models are 
designed expressly for us in Paris, and are never 
published in any magazine, but are used exclusively 


We furnish special 


3 E. 19th St., bet. B’way and 5th Ave., New York. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of the new 


** L’ Art dela Mode,’ 





The pleasure and safety of 
BICYELE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 
Tires used. 


Great G. & J. Tire.. 


“* The most Reliable Tire on Earth" 
bas added much to the reputation of that 
popular | wheels, the 


most of al ls, 
Bembler Pricycle 
an fire, Dale ptt C2} 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
* Chicago. Washington. New York. 


. Boston. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 
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you 
do the 
mending 


Not the Merchant. 

He wants to make as much as he can by 
selling you inferior bindings which he claims 
are **just as good’’ as S.H. & M. But 
you do the mending. Insist on having 


ot aM” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 


| If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & 
City. 





anne ~ 


M. Co., P. O, Box 699, New York 











racy. Every part of t 


Monarch 


is in perfect harmony with all oth- 
er parts. So perfect is the distribu- 
tion of weight, so accurate the ad- 
justment of gear, that the Monarch 
will outlast, outrival any 
wheel on the market to-day. 
Made in four models—$80 and 
$100. For children and adults who 
want a lower-priced wheel, the 


Defiance ~ 
os made . eight models—$40, $50, 
Send for the Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Chi 


icago, Ill, 
Reade Street, New York. 
$ and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 





ND DIPLOMA CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
. AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING 


Pabst....... 


Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows v% till 


beauty . laughs where 
dienpled th makes 


plump the form. % J* 


THE ARTOF BREWING WAS 
IDE ELOPED BY THE GERMANS 













































SOME FANCY SHIRT WAISTS 
(From 69 cents to $35.) 
rs shirts and blouses are beginning 


to make themselves evident on 
the counters and in the windows 
of the shops, amd are so useful and 


attractive that they seldom invite the at- 
tention of the passer-by in vain. The cot- 
ton shirt can be had in excellent material and 
well made at 69 cents. One finds a larger 
assortment in a greater variety of domestic 
wash fabrics at $1.50. They are all made 
with the pointed yoke in the back, full front, 
with a plait down the centre and on the plait 
the row of buttons or studs to fastenit. The 
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collars and cuffs turn over and are either of 
the same pattern of material as the shirt or of 
plain white linen. The price of these shirts 
is ashigh as $2.50, but the genera] appear- 
ance is much the same in fabrics and cut, 
their higher cost being accounted for in supe- 
riority of material and fit. 

Some very pretty novelties are shown in 
the imported shirts, Certain plain colored 
French cambric ones are trimmed with fine 
white insertion and edging, the insertion 
being worked in raised dots, the same in color 
as the shirt; the band of very narrow inser- 
tion on the cuff is stitched flat, about a 
quarter of an inch from the edge of the cuff, 
making a very neat finish. These cost 
$4.25. 

Fine French ginghams in plaid patterns 
made up on the bias, very gay and pretty, for 
many occasions, cost $2.45. Atthesame price 
one finds the plain, twine-colored linen made 
up with plain white collars and cuffs. Another 
variety, also $2.45, have the broken stripes in 
beautiful shades of various colors, divided by 
a line of black or 
brown threads in raised 
woven lines. The col- 
lars and cuffs of some 
of these have open- 
work edges. Another 
ot, more on the blouse 
pattern, are made of the 
twine - colored linen, 
worked in thread of 
the same color. These 
cost $2.75, and are 
very nice. 

Wash batiste of the 
same color astheabove, 
made up with fine 
white muslin collars 
and cuffs, edged with 
narrow lace, are very 
pretty Another batiste blouse, with 
the collars, cuffs and front plait edged 
with narrow white Valenciennes lace is most 
neat and attractive. The price of this is 
$2.50. 

Yet another variation of the same batiste 
blouse has the collar, cuffs and front plait 
covered with a very fine embroidered muslin, 
edged with narrow lace. This is more costly 
than some of its class, but is also more dressy, 
It is marked $4.50. The Persian patterns 
on pale-colored backgrounds are in much use 


too. 
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and favor, judging from the numbers dis- 
played. Also the Dresden flowered pattern, 
always so dainty and pretty, is seen in many 
varieties. At one of the largest shops are 
seen the dotted muslins in pale shades of 
pink, blue and green, made with white lace 
edging, forming a round yoke. These are 
$7.50. A white dotted muslin bodice, lined 
with thin white silk and bound, is very elab- 
orately trimmed with yellow Valenciennes 
lace, and costs $25. “It is made to fasten in 
the back, the front falling very full 
from the neck, with stripes of insertion 
and edging running up and down. The 
sleeves are very full and puffed, reaching 
only to the elbow. Another plain Swiss 
muslin bodice is trimmed with the 
same yellow lace, and has a very 
odd pretty collar, slashed up in 
points and falling full and long to 
the depth of the shoulders. The 
sleeves of this one are quite long 
and end with a deep down-hanging 
ruffle. It also costs $25. Among 
the more elaborate and costly bodices 
are those made of the openwork 
batiste. In one case the bodice 
closed in the back, had a plain yoke 
of the plain batiste, which was 
joined to the lower part of the body 
by an edging matching the open- 
work pattern of the embroidered 
batiste. The sleeves were full and 
long, of the plain material, and 
ended by a short full ruffle of the 
edging. A lining of pale colored 
silk showed through the openwork 
material, and the ribbons at the 
neck and belt were in the same shade as 
the lining. It costs $35. 

Another natty bodice on the same style, 
with an equal amount of cachet, showed 
the openwork material fulled all the way up 
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to the neck, so that the plain batiste was 
used for the sleeves only. It costs $25. 


FABRICS 


A great variety of wash fabrics show them- 
selves in the shops this season. They are all 
so pretty that a choice 
is really difficult. 
The French _per- 
cale at 25 cents 
per yard is seen 
in every variety of 
pattern and color. 
French organdies, 
35 cents, and 
Irish dimities, 23 
cents, make very 
dainty cool morn- 
ing gowns. Nov- 
elty ginghams, a 
term which cov- 
ers many of the 
most fascinating 
specimens in tex- 
ture and designs 
costs, 45 cents per yard. Itis brought in 
most exquisite shades of pink, green, 
yellow and blue, and has the raised cord 
forming either stripes or plaids. Challies are 
seen in the Persian patterns at 42 cents. 
Dainty Swiss muslins, dotted in the same 
or contrasting colors, are lovely at §5 
cents. A deep coffee muslin dotted with 
white is very effective. Batiste is found in 
many patterns, open worked and plain, and 
costs from 45 cents to $1. Piqués are beauti- 
ful in texture and design and make up into 
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most attractive suits; they cost 85 cents. 
Plain linens and denhams are very useful. 
The latter 1s thirty-six inches wide and costs 
only 22 cents. Linen is 35 and not so wide. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


ee pacific tone of the Queen’s speech 

at the opening of the present session 

of Parliament, in regard to Eng- 
land’s dispute with the United States, has 
been commented upon with pleasure by our 
press and with approval by the English papers. 
The explanation given of the Government 
policy, as carried out by Mr. Chamberlain, in 
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relation to the unfortunnte occurrences in the 
Transvaal, has also given general satisfaction, 
although there is a decided feeling that much 
more is behind what the public is permitted to 
see. Men are in the attitude of saying ‘* This 
is all very wellso far.’” Mr. Cham- 
berlain did a very clever thing when 
he so timed his dispatch and so 
arranged matters generally that the 
most backbiting critic was convinced 
that no fault could be found with 
the Government’s desire to wait a bit. 

With Mr. Cecil Rhodes out of the 
country again before Parliament 
opened, and with President Kriiger 
considering an invitation to visit 
England and discuss the future of 
the Boer Republic in person, and 
with an investigation promised to 
ascertain the possible culpability of 
the directors of- the British South 
African Chartered Company, nothing 
seemed left to be desired, no point of 
attack had been left unguarded, and 
the whole matter was delightfully 
postponed till some less critical period. 

But even Achilles has his vulnerable spot, 
and the strength of the chain is no greater 
than the strength of its weakest link. The 
policy of England in the near east is open to 
most serious criticism, and all Lord Salisbury’s 
brilliant speeches fail to carry conviction even 
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to the men of his ewn party. The world 
still holds England most responsible for the 
sin which lies at the door of the great Powers 
of Europe—the sin of failure in adjusting the 
relations between the Porte and its Armenian 
subjects. It may be true that England is 
powerless, but one can only feel that such im- 
potence is a disgrace. Some diplomatic fail- 
ures become national crimes. 





In her foreign relations England has showy 
at the same time at her strongest and at he 
weakest. Toward us her position, as show, 
by the Queen’s speech and the debate folloy. 
ing, is most dignified. The courtesy which 
met the request of our commission of inquiry 
into the rights of the Venezuela boundary 
controversy for such information as was in the 
hands of the British Government was $0 dis. 
tinguished as to be an example to all nations. 

In Parliament the members of both House; 
showed the utmost consideration for the 
moral feeling which lies back of the Monroe 
doctrine with us, and while sometimes ques- 
tioning its applicability in the present case, in 
no way indicated any of the spirit of antagon. 
ism, or of unworthy braggadocio which - has 
been shown in some sections of this country, 
England has shown herself great enough to be 
willing to make concessions with no fear of 
loss of dignity, and we may well note that the 
lion is quite as kingly a beast when he is not 
peevish. 

It seems odd to read in the list of measures 
which the Government proposes to introduce 
of a bill for the regulation of pauper immi- 
gration. This is a subject often before our 
minds here, where immigration is so continual 
and so excessive ; but we do not realize what 
a danger the exiled Russian Jew is to England 
as well. Measures for the relief of the very 
bad agricultural condition are also promised, 
and it has been said that these would take the 
form of removing taxes from land to some ex- 
tent, and placing them upon the ratepayers, 
Such measures as this would be, of course, 
bitterly opposed by the Liberals, who repre. 
sent so largely the dwellers in cities and towns, 
who would suffer by this readjustment. 

The school question has been for years one of 
the difficult problems in England, They have 
no general system of public schools as we 
have, supported and controlled by the state, 
but they have a compulsory education law for 
elementary schools, and give state aid to 
schools supported by private societies, and 
supply other schools only where needed. For 
more than twenty years two great societies in 
England founded and supported schools for the 
working classes without recognition or aid 
from Parliament. The two societies were 
the National Society, which is a Church of 
England society, and the British and Foreign 
School Society, which 1s an undenominational 
organization. Since 1833 annual grants have 
been given to these two societies and in 1839 
a Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion was established, which since then has 
been responsible to Parliament for all matters 
connected with state-aided education. ~The 
Forster Act of 1870 made ‘ permissive” 
compulsion to attend school, which meant 
that compulsion was left in the hands of the 
local authority. In 1880 this was amended 
by an act making compulsory attendance at 
school general, and in-1891 a measure was 
passed which practically established free ele- 
mentary education. 

In 1890, however, nearly two million 
children were being educated in Church of 
England schools, which were partly supported 
by the state, so that it was difficult to set up 
the new system without hurting the old 
schools. The Forster Act provides, practi 
cally, that when voluntary schools are already 
supplying the needs of the locality they shall 
have the field left to them, and that new ele- 
mentary schools supported entirely by the 
state shall only be built where other schools 
are not. Since the Act of 1891 the small 
fee charged has been abandoned in most cases. 
The Conservatives now are convinced that 
an injustice has been done in the matter of 
appropriations, that the grants made when the 
Liberals held the reins of power to the board 
schools, or state schools, have been universally 
adjusted and that the voluntary, or Church of 
England, have not received adequate sums of 
money and that they have suffered greatly 
and that their usefulness will be further im 
paired unless the present Parliament votes 
larger sums for their support. 

Another bill which is to be brought is 
during this session is the Employers’ Lim’ 
Liability Bill, 








Woman is naturally a creature of meth 
and orderliness. Having but one pocket 8\" 
does her best to locate the long-sought ‘‘ plac 
for everything.”’ 
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REDOFERN, 
LaDigs’ Tal 


210 FIFTH Avz., New TORK. 


LOR AND masiT 
KER. 





GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
a letter received a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian Rus-} fect. 
sell, which we think, may be 
of service to you. 

Yours traly, 

(SIGNED) 


sleeves to 
I fin 


naturall 
REDFERN. 
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REWAR 


sentence of the thief, 
not payable to more than one person in any case, 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL, 


aid wih dete wt 
a 0 é Ba el fort, 
EES» 


is simply claimed to be. 


Mpssrs. Redfern, 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
ENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I'se- 
lected Yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 
Chamois in the waist for warmth, an 
ve them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
use nothin 
tation of this particular article I have found to be worse ‘ 
than useless. 


Truly your 
(stowed) * “LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


fi 


What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 
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) ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference-between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 


of anew Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the stolen wheel, but is 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Cartes E. PERVEAR, AGENT. 
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RICAN HAIR 


Substitutes, a Failure— 


™, Hair Cloth 


HS “SURVIVAL of the FITTEST.” 


HAIR CLOTH 


Makes and Retains the Flare. 


If you are not posted regarding the weights and colors, send for samples of our 
w you the reason of the ‘‘ Survival of the Fit- 
CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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; Europe. 


Nirvana 
Perfumes 


‘sFragrance 
from the Orient’’ 


Twelve Exquisite Odors 


For over fifty years the 
most popular perfume in 


Wm. Rieger 
(PERFUMER) 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
MAIN, GERMANY 


Marshall Field & Co. 


Sole American Agents 


Chicago. 
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VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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RNC 


RECOMMENDED 
AND PRESCRIBED 
BY AU LEADING 
PHYSICIANS 
~~ 
A VALUABLE 


SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SOLID FOOD. 





AT ALL DRUGCISTS 
AND GROCERS 
"aes 








Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them 
write to 


R. & Q., M'frs, 361 Breadway, N. Y. 


A PERFECT CORSET 


The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
oe. a a 
& Broadway, 
Phave re- 
®moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 2oth St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 


Communications should reach 
Vogue office early Monday for 


publication the same week. 











"THESE ARE. NOT PATENT LEATHER’ 
BUT SIMPLY POLISHED WITH. 


<< BROWNS 3~ 
FRENCH DRESSING 


| FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


_’ P 











An Electric Light isa 
‘Good Policeman! 


The Telephone is a good police- 
man and a good detective, too. 


Several attempted burglaries have been frustrated 

| by the aid of the telephone. It has also done yeo- 
man's service in detective work. 

| If you have a few thousand dollars’ worth of easily 
| portable property in your house, a telephone sub- 
| scription is a very moderate insurance premium, 
| And you have the daily use ot the 
| service thrown in, as it were. 


| 14,000 Telephone Stations 
in New York City. 
Metallic Circuit Service, 
Permanent, Rapid, Efficient, 
From $75 a year. 


An agent will call on request. 


_ The Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT STREET. 


sEVANOLAG 


Cream of Petroleum 


A new accessory to the toilet 
—softens the skin, beauti- 
fies the complexion — free 
from the disagreeable oily 
effect which accompanies 
many other toilet prepara- 
tions. Evanola can be used 
both externally and internally 
for sore throat and loss of 
voice,etc. Mothers willfind 
it indispensable for chafing 
and scalding of infants. 


| Q Cents 


Price 


—— 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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WHERE ? 


How and the Cust. Escorted Parties fur Winter, { 
Spring or Summer Tickets issued for Indepen- 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 





Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 

(by mail 10 cts ), and Save Money. State your 

wishes carefully; fullinformation Free Address 
I HE .RY GAZE& SONS, Ltd ,Universal Tourist ¢@ 

Agents. 118 Kroadway N.Y.; 

21 Washington St., osten; 
I 200 8, Chirk St., Chicago, IL; 

135 8. Fitth St., Philadelphia. 
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Arriage, makes a catching title for the 

M play now running at the Empire 
Theatre, but it cannot be said to 
epitomize or define the comedy, since it turns 
on jealousy, divorce and law, and such mar- 
riage as there is in it is in perpetual danger of 
dissolution by decree of court or death. How- 
ever, Marriage is an entertaining play, well 
acted and prettily staged. That excellent 
actor, Mr. J. E. Dodson, from whom Em- 


William Faversham, whose young, comely 
face was made to portray irritation, anger, 
doubt, desperation, and a variety of other in- 
tense emotions. 

Miss Elsie De Wolfe made a charming 
Mrs. Chumbleigh. She played the rdle 
with a mock seriousness, which was most di- 
verting, and as her attractive personality 
never showed to better advantage, and her 
costumes were very beautiful, she was at all 
times a delight to the eye as well as to the 
ear. 
Miss Viola Allen, as Lady Belton, had a 
preposterous character to interpret. She was 


phreys, is an admirable study of a noncomii- 
tal clerk, one of the most amusing episodes of 
the play being Quayle’s interview with the 
impatient young husband. Mr. Robert T. 
Edeson, as the Hon. Dudley, furnished an 
excellent sketch of a dull-witted, sleepy big 
English gentleman. An entertaining play, 
full of brightly written lines, and mirth-pro- 
voking situations, captious must be critic who 
quarrels with it on the score of reasonable- 
ness. Surely we do not want the ‘¢ verities”’ 
always before us. 

Mr. John Drew was welcomed back to 
New York at the Garrick Theatre on Mon- 





PHOTO BY SCHLOSS 


BEAUTY 


pire audiences have learned to always expect 
admirable work, does not disappoint his ad- 
mirers. The role of the solicitor, Sir Charles 
Jenks, seems specially created for him, so 
cleverly does he portray the dry manner of a 
learned —_cynical-of-speech-but-kind-of-heart 
lawyer. With his exasperating deliberation 
he is a capital foil for the impetuous young 
husband, full to bursting of his marital griev- 
ances. 

The latter role was well played by Mr. 


both spiteful in speech and revengeful in act 
throughout the play, but she managed to 
invest this ungracious rdle with a feminine 
charm sufficient to keep it from becoming 
altogether unlovely. This actress has been 
criticised for taking the rdle too seriously, 
but, as the play is not a farce, Miss Allen is 
manifestly right in being deadly in earnest 
about her matrimonial complications as Lady 
Belton. 

Quayle, as played by Mr. Joseph Hum- 


OF THE STAGE—MARIE REID 


day night, in The Squire of Dames, the play 
presented at Palmer’s Theatre a short time 
ago. Mr, Drew since he began to star has 
been singularly fortunate in that his plays 
have met with instant public appreciation, 
and in this latest one it looks he might even 
eclipse his own previous good luck. 

The season at Daly’s Theatre cioses on 
Saturday, 29 February, and the regular com- 
pany will not be seen in this country until 
next autumn. It is pleasant to know that 
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Mr. Daly brings his season to a close with 
most successful play, The Countess Gu 
having had a prosperous career from ¢ 
start. 

Duse plays, Camille on Friday evening. 
February, and Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Locandiera at the Saturday matinée, ¢ 
Monday, 2 March, she appears in Magd 
repeating the same during the five perfor 
ances she gives that week. 

For the Crown, at Palmer’s Theatre, runy 
much more smoothly than it did at fig 
some judicious excisions having in a measyys 
brought this to pass. The play will be key 
on the boards until the close of next week 

The long run of The Sporting Duchess g 
the Academy of Music will be brought to 
close on Saturday of this week, 

One of the marked successes of the seas 
has been Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s pr 
little opera, Marguerite. It is said that itj 
the best paying attraction ever presented 4 
Olympia Music Hall. Another ‘it is said’ 
is to the effect that Mr. Hammerstein is cop 
vinced that the public do not want vaud 
ville at the Olympia. Marguerite is set dow 
for an indefinite run. 

The season of grand opera in German ani 
English by the Damrosch Opera Compan 
will open with Fidelio, at the Academy Q 
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Music on 2 March. The other operas « Dear Vogue 
the week are Lohengrin on Wednesday, T Poachs 
Scarlet Letter on Friday and Siegfried Sat “Don he 
urday (matinee), Frau Klafsky will makg™" “° ia 
her début on Monday night as Leonor j 

Fidelio. Others-in the cast are Johan : 
Gadski, Wilhelm Gruenin, Emil Fischedg "tt Vosve 

ommo 


Demeter Popovici, Conrad Behrens, Pa 


Lange, A. Lellmann and Julius von Put tentions that 


we should n 


































litz. In Lohengrin Frl. Ternina makes ham”. 
début as Elsa, and Frau Kiafsky will ygPourenc’s 
heard as Ortrud. The Lohengrin will } disgusting n 
Herr Gruening and the Telramund HeqyS°#% ! 
Popovici, while Emil Fischer will sing King flowers, or 
Henry and Wilhem Mertens the Heraligg”*bout cvil 
The first production here of The Scarlet Let American gi 
ter is with the following cast : Hester Prynn lam-able-to 
Johanna Gadski ; Arthur Dimmesdale, Baro become a d 
Berthald ; Governor Bellingham, Con If a married 
Behrens ; Rev. John Wilson, Gerhard Stet her alone 
mann ; Roger Chillingworth, Wilhem Me changed for 
tens; Captain, Gerhard Stehmann, a The comm« 
Jailer, Julius von Putlitz. At the Saturd maftied or 
‘mecnamored ) a 


matinée Alvary appears as Siegfried, Fr 
Ternina as Brunnhilde, Paul Lange as Mim 
Gerhard Stehmann as the Wanderer, Juli 
von Putlitz as Fafner and William Merter 
as Alberich. 
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AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s—8, Sarah Bernhardt. 

Academy of Music—8, The Sporting Duchess. 

Americaa—8, Burmah. 

Bijou—8.15, Gentleman Joe. 

Broadway—8.15, Robtn Hood. 

Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15, The Lad 
Slavey. 

Columbus—8,15, The County Fair 

Daly’s—8.15, The Countess Gucki. 
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Empire—8.15, Marriage. me not cxe 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, Duse. Between cot 
Fourteenth Street—8.10, Mavourneen. (which ma 
Garden—8.15, The Two Escutcheons. d ti a 
Garrick— 8.15, John Drew. ma theatne 
Harlem Opera House—8,15, The Rain Makers, Mshould not b 
Herald Square—8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, A Black Sheep. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Prisoner of Zenda. ; 
Olympia—8 15, Marguerite. Dear Vogue 
Palmer’s- 8.10, For the Crown. To what 
Star—8.15, The War of Wealth. mm > 
les, therefc 
he definitio 
THE THOMAS CONCERTS #oxiition att 
Or its cont 
He full programmes of the concerts tng.” “The 
be given by the Chicago Orchestrag@Puration of t 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, conductof 
have been issued. The concerts are to ™ ; 
seven in number, and will take place ilggear Vorue 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the evel The ques 
ings of 17, 21, 23, 25 and 28 March, aggmarital mis 
the afternoons of 24 and 27 March. onclusive r 
solo performers who will take part atrimony 1 
Madame Materna, Rafael, Joseffy, Brosgg’oman as th 
Steind] (violoncello), Edmund  Schneckaggpos, never- 
(harp), Plunket Greene, Max Bend dividuality 
(violin) and Ben Davies. The symphot oke, Chis 
to be performed are Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Patt? Hife that n 
tic,”” Beethoven’s ‘* Eroica’’ and Seventggprve, the cc 
Brahms’s Fourth, Schubert’s ‘¢ Unfinished, It is like 
Dvorak’s ‘‘From the New World” Med cage | 
Schumann’s First. Mr. Joseffy will Page “cape. 
a tethere 


Beethoven’s concerto in G major and 














in A major, the first on the evening of March 
3, the second on the afternoon of March 27. 
Madame Materna will sing the two Wagner 
ngs, Which are estudies to Tristan und 
olde, and the finale of that drama on the 
evening of 21 March. Mr. Bendix will play 
Bahms’s violin concerto in the evening con- 
cet of 25 March. 
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SECOND OPEN QUESTION 
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! § previously announced, the answers 
























a measure received to this question are pub- 
ill be keyg lished in this issue. As they are 
xt week, @ omewhat varied in tenor, and indicate that 
Duchess 4 much more is to be said on this subject, the 
ught to Mi snorarium will not be awarded until later, 
any replies received later being included in 
the 8€a30M she competition. The question is : 
n’s pr 
1 that it jg To what extent may a married man with propriety 
esented aim pay bis honorable attentions to a married woman not 
ns, ™ 4B related to him, but with whom he may be upon terms 
It 1s said’ of particular friendliness; and under what circum- 
ein is cond™ stances, if any, may he call upon her, make her pres- 
ANt vaudese cots OF appear with her in public? 
$ set dowal The writer of the answer adjudged the best 
will instruce Vogue to send five dollars to 
Frman andl ome charity. 
Company 
cadem " 
mS Dear Vogue : 
operas ve : 
ssday, Thy Punchs’s advice to those about to marry, 
fried 5 BDon’t,’’ applies to every attention married 
will “a men are inclined to pay to married women. 
R. C., Portland, Me. 
Leonor j 
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Dear Vogue : 

Common sense answers the question. At- 
tentions that are tantamount to love-making 
we should not pay at all ; attentions that are 


makes ham. 4 
a — politeness we can and should pay, It is a 
n will jy cseusting notion that married men cannot 


associate with married women, give them 
flowers, or even go out with them alone 
without evil intent beingimputed. Does the 
American girl with her boasted freedom, her 
]-am-able-to-take-care-of-myself character, 
become a depraved reprobate by marrying? 
If a married man cannot be seen of go with 
her alone she is certainly marvellously 
changed for the worse by the holy estate. 
The common sense of it is that any man, 
married or unmarried, can pay polite (not 
enamored ) attentions to any woman, married 
or unmarried, as long as his attentions are 
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ni = not covert or not prejudicial. If he has any 

er, Juli ge s 

- Mertensemse at ill he will understand the difference. 
Flowers that he gives may seem one or the 
other form of courtesy. He may go to the 
theatre and it seem like a spree, or he may go 
without any such idea arising, And it de- 
pends on the woman as much as the man, 

Duchess, American, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Vogue : 

The Lai Social intercourse is necessary to all human 
beings. Social intercourse is not agreeable 
inless courtesies are observed. Married men 
re not exempt from ordinary courtesies. 
Between courteous complimentary attentions 
(which may at times include flower-giving 
nd theatre-going) and ‘‘attentions,’’ it 

Makers, Mhould not be difficult to draw the line. 

aryland. G, M., Philadelphia. 
Dear Vogue : 

Towhat extent, etc.? Your question im- 
plies, therefore, some extent. I refer you to 
he definition of platonic love: ‘* A beatific 

ERTS FPadition attained by accident, and depending 
or its continuance on no accidents happen- 

concerts ng.” he **extent’’ 1s determined by the 

Yrchestragmuration of the accidentless period. 

-onductot Non Plato, N. Y. City. 
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ch. reply. Probably no one phase of 
ny is so trying to the average man or 
the yoked oxen idea—the contin- 
sy never-ending duality of routine without 
Mdividuality, or escape at any time from the 
oke, This is the ordinary marriage—a sort 
life that makes the bright dull, the joyous 
ave, the contented morose. 
It is like shutting up two animals in a 














dd” atred case from which they look but have 
will page’ “scape. Neither man nor woman should 
nd a tethered animal in any circumstances, 






and convention that makes them so is absurd. 
But convention does restrict a married man, 
and the point is how far he may digress. It 
depends all on circumstances, and the most 
important circumstance of all is the man’s 
tactfulness. Attentions that one man can 
pay without comment will evoke reprobation 
should they come from another. What seems 
quite natural or merely eccentricity in one is 
abnormal and mischievous in another. In 
every case, however, attentions of married 
men to married women are opposed to the 
commonplace American idea of marriage, 
and it will be a long time before that irksome 
view is materially changed. My answer is 
that ‘* He cannot to any extent, unless he is 
uncommonly clever, or uncommonly odd, 
and even then his course is not set in an open 
sea with the wind free.”” 
Conservative, N. Y. City. 


Dear Vogue : 

In answer to your second open question I 
beg to submit the following : 

It has been decided, as we all know, by 
eminent authorities that the existence of a 
platonic affection between man and woman 
is an impossible thing. So well grounded and 
universal is this opinion that nine men and 
nine women out of every ten you meet will 
frankly acknowledge, either from experience 
or conviction, that they are incapable of it. 
While admitting this fact and respecting 
wetghty authority, it cannot be denied that 
friendships of this nature have existed, and 
that men and women of a certain fine fibre 
are capable of ‘beautifying their lives by 
such rare companionship and loyal friend- 
ship. 

But the bases of these friendships must 
necessarily be marked by certain limitations. 
They can only thrive through manifest rever- 
ence for the highest ideals of character, influ- 
enced by lofty purposes. It is only possible 
for them to exist when regulated by reason, 
the practice of self-control, supreme unselfish- 
ness and a paramount respect for the laws 
that govern society. 

The questions propounded by a ** Vogue 
reader’’ do not, evidently, indicate this order 
of friendship. We are asked to consider a 
by no means unusual complication of advanced 
marital conditions. The attractive wife of a 
Mr. Somebody is the object of a ** particular 
friendliness ’’ on the part of the husband of a 
Mrs. Something. As the facts are stated, it 
seems to be a matrimonial case of Box and 
Cox—two persons quite ignorant of the exist- 
ence of another two. The inquiring hus- 
band, with limitless and generous ideas of the 
pleasures of friendship, intermixed with 
amusement and distraction, exposes at once 
that he is not made of heroic stuff, but rather 
molded in ‘cold pausing caution.” He af- 
firms that his attentions in embryo are ** hon- 
orable’’ ones. 

Manifestly he has no desire to figure in the 
divorce courts or newspapers. Still, he can- 
not and will not forego some of the pleasures 
that bolder men seize and repent of after- 
ward. He has visions of entertaining after- 
noon visits, quiet harmless strolls in upper 
New York, hurried visits to Maillard’s, 
Thorley’s, Brentano’s, Schirmer’s, Tiffany’s 
—no, not yet—perhaps later? ‘This man of 
caution has need of finger-posts en route to 
the ‘‘ primrose path of dalliance,’’ so he be- 
thinks of Vogue—wisest and best of coun- 
selors on all matters pre-eminently social, 
safest guide for doing the right thing at the 
right time and in the right place, the epitome 
of good form. Forthwith he puts himself in 
communication with Vogue, impatiently 
awaiting, no doubt, the verdict rendered 
through its solicitation. 

Shall he have cause to exult in victory, or 
cry out that the heavens be hung in black? 
Read and see. 

In so delicate a personal matter as paying 
‘¢ honorable attentions ’’ to a married woman 
the best advice lies in the New Testament, 
Luke xvi11., 2. O., New York. 


Dear Vogue : 

Are the words ‘‘ with propriety ’” to be un- 
derstood as referring to ethics or expediency ? 
The questioner leaves one in doubt, If it is 
an ethical matter the parsons would very 
promptly tell the inquirer that association 
with another man’s wife must be limited to 
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formalities in which there would be no per- 
sonal calls, present giving, or even appearing 
together in public as escort and escorted, 
And the parsons are undeniably right. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, association be- 
tween the sexes is always compounded so 
largely of vanity that even the most straight- 
laced cannot steel themselves entirely against 
the flattery of being preferred, It is well 
known that if people’s thoughts about each 
other were restricted to the times they are 
in each other’s society there would be vastly 
less love-making going on in the world, 
But the tendency to recall tones and inflec- 
tions, to live over again the little incidents of 
a pleasant interview serve to keep the special 
one in special remembrance, and from living 
over past events to idly speculating on the 
future is but a step. Then, more fatal still, 
the teasing question will come now and 
again: Does he (orshe) care only in this 
platonic way? Why should she continue to 
accept special attentions from me if her in- 
terest in me touches no deeper note than 
friendship? Then, as his own interest grows 
(as grow it will if he finds her companion- 
ship agreeable), he will be tempted to arouse 
in her feelings of greater intensity. He will 
watch for evidences of warmer regard and do 
what he can to superinduce it. All this, too, 
without the faintest intention of being a vil- 
lain or of infringing the moralities. There 
is also another consideration that may well 
make Vogue’s inquirer pause, and it is that 
marked attentions to another man’s wife will 
very speedily attract the attention of the gos- 
sips, and the lady will be fortunate indeed if 
she escapes with no stronger reprobation than 
that of being a bold minx ! 

It may be that Vogue’s inquirer lives en- 
tirely in the region of mind, and that emo- 
tion would have no part in his attitude to- 
ward his neighbor’s wife (although his 
question would not indicate him to be this 
order of man); and if this is the case he 
might, if his wife and the other lady and her 
husband were willing, venture to assume the 
role of platonic interest. He would still, 
however, have to reckon with the gossips, 
even if he were indifferent to the parsons. 

J., New York. 


Dear Vogue : 

Your questions suggest to me the following 
train of thought : 

Probably as good an answer as any to this 
somewhat comprehensive question may be 
drawn from the bitter reflection which Tour- 
guéneff puts in the mind of his widower, 
Kirsanof, reviewing his married life—a re- 
flection which pretty much all the world has 
turned over at one time or another: ‘* Once 
married, he had been as happy as was possi- 
ble . ‘but nothing equals those first 
and sweet moments of youthful felicity,’ said 
he to himself, ‘and why is it that it is not 
given us that they should last always and end 
only with our lives ?"’” Why, indeed! But 
since they do not in so many matrimonial 
instances, and since in this scientific and dis- 
secting age we are permitted to judge things 
as they are, even in matters of sentiment, it 
may be said that—husband and wife not 
being that all in all to each other which they 
should be and which youthful lovers are—the 
married man may honorably pay to his friend’s 
wife all those attentions which will legiti- 
mately fill up in her life and his own those 
hiatuses left by their lawful spouses. The 
development of the individual is one of the 
most reasonable of precepts, and it does not 
seem the part of wisdom to deliberately starve 
or suppress in ourselves through life a talent, 
a taste or a sympathy because the partner of 
our bed and board is completely shut out from 
it. On the contrary, among _ reasonable 
beings, the ease and prosperity with which 
the matrimonial yoke is borne is greatly aided, 
not only by the greatest possible development 
of each partner (and therefore their greater 
value and interest as a daily companion), but 
also by a judicious avoidance of that too-con- 
stant, hourly companionship which so fre- 
quently ends by becoming wearisome—that 
matrimonial familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt. Wise in her generation is that wife 
who knows how to make her society con- 
stantly desired by her husband, to maintain 
her image constantly in his conscious or sub- 
conscious perception as something fresh and 








charming and not too completely within his 
own grasp. So, maintaining all his supreme 
rights and avoiding scandal, she may receive 
the frequent visits and the ‘* honorabbe atten- 
tions’’ of her married friend, accept his 
presents so long as they signify nothing more 
than friendship, and go with him very fre- 
quently to balls—if her husband is not a 
dancing man; to concerts—if he does not care 
for music ; to picture galleries—if he has no 
art in his soul. The married friend, of 
course, must see that he does not neglect his 
own wife for these friendly offices ; his first 
duty is to her, even though he be so unlucky 
as to be more interested and better appreciated 
elsewhere. W., New York. 
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(1) Thewriter'sfull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute te 
ntity the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spendent 


Waitress’s Dress. To G, T. M., 
Philadelphia. —Will you kindly tell me the 
correct way a waitress should dress for morn- 
ing and afternoon ? 

There is only one correct dress for a wait- 
ress in the afternoon. A black skirt and 
bodice, a white apron reaching a little below 
the knees, a white rolling collar and white 
cuffs about four inches deep, fitting tight to 
the sleeve, and a very small white cap. The 
cap is really only an ornament. It is imma- 
terial whether she wear pink or blue calico 
in the morning. 


Evening Top Coats. To D. G., 
Phila.—(1) What kind of overcoat should 
be worn over evening dress at this season? 

(2) What, if different, should be worn for 
the same purpose in spring, or even summer? 

I am leaving very soon for London and I 
would feel greatly obliged if you would answer 
my question by mail, for which I enclose pos- 
tage, as a little authoritative information at 
the present time would be of very great ser- 
vice tome. If you have the names of any 
tailors or haberdashers in London whom you 
can recommend I would greatly appreciate 
the service. 

The strict evening coat for men at any 
time of the year is a black Inverness, made 
in light weight for the summer and heavy 
weight, thickly lined, for the winter—in 
the summer lined with silk and in the winter 
with satin. Besides the Inverness men wear 
in the evening many varieties of top coats, 
some of them lined with fur. Some wear 
only meltons. In the summer they wear 
covert coats. We regret that we cannot rec- 
ommend you to a London tailor, as we never 
make recommendations of this sort. 


Butter. Going Upstairs. To W.H. 
B., Brooklyn.—(1) Is butter served on bread 
and butter plates, or special butter plates ? 

(2) In going up and down stairs does a 
woman precede the man? 

(1) Butter is not served at all at strictly 
formal dinners. At breakfasts or informal 
lunches it is served and put upon a bread plate. 
When there is a bread plate there is not an 
individual butter plate. Formal luncheons 
are equivalent to dinners in regard to butter. 

(2) This question was thoroughly answered 
in Vogue over a year ago. The woman pre- 
cedes the man in going upstairs, and she 
precedes him always where there is no possi- 
bility of any misadventure occurring. Where 
there is such a chance and a disturbance or 
difficulty of any character is likely to arise, the 
man precedes the woman. In going into a 
theatre, or any public place, entering a church 
or restaurant, or a public conveyance where 
there might be any difficulty in the crush of 
a crowd or questions about seats, etc., the 
man precedes the woman, but in going up- 
stairs in a private house the woman precedes 
the man. 

There is an absurd idea, which is practically 
obsolete to-day, that in going upstairs the 
















































































































































man should precede the woman, because there 
might be, some vestige of chance that the 
man would see the woman’s ankles in case 
she is ahead of him. As this is ridiculous on 
its face, it is ridiculous to have the man pre- 
cede the woman on this theory. 


House Wedding. Toa Reader, Iowa. 
—(1) At a quiet house wedding should the 
bridal couple face the company, or stand as 
they have entered, the minister facing the 
company, the couple then having their 


backs to the company, as 1n a church wed-° 


ding ? 

(2) The couple having entered unattended, 
the bride on the groom’s arm, should she 
drop his arm at the beginning of the cere- 
mony, or retain it ? 

(3) The groom being a physician, should 
his title of ‘* M.D.’’ appear on the announce- 
ment cards, or should they read simply 
"6 Mr.°” ? 

(4) Would a sailor hat to match the travel- 
ing suit be inappropriate as early as the Easter 
season ? 

(1) It is usual for a house wedding to have 
one end of the drawing room arranged for 
the ceremony with palms or tall plants, leav- 
ing an aisle between, and, if possible, a wed- 
ding bell of roses, or bower effect of green 
overhead ; a small table with a white silk 
cover, prayer book, and vase of white roses 
adds a sort of altar effect; the clergyman 
stands there facing the company. The pair 
who are to be married stand back with their 
backs to the persons. They are there to be 
married, other persons should be of no conse- 
quence to them. 

(2) It is much better for the bride to come 
in alone, or take the arm of some male rela- 
tive, and most unusual for her to enter with 
her fiancé. He, with the best man, should 
come into the room just before the bride ap- 
pears, stand at the * altar,’’ and step forward 
to meet her as she approaches. ‘The bride 
drops the arm of the person with whom she 
enters as soon as the groom meets her. To 
him she extends her hand, which he takes, 
and they so step forward a few feet to where 
the clergyman is waiting ; the bride withdraws 
her hand, and bride and groom stand inde- 
pendently, i. e., not hand in hand, or arm in 
arm, for the wedding service. When the 
bride and groom leave the room the bride, of 
course, takes her husband’s arm. 

(3) On the announcement cards, the 
groom’s name should read Dr. John Smith, 
not John Smith, M.D. 

(4) A sailor hat would be inappropriate at 
any season to wear with a going-away gown, 
A toque of velvet or cloth to match the gown, 
with a cock’s feather or aigrette on one side, 
ora small turban of straw trimmed with a 
roll of velvet and some wings, would be much 
prettier and better style. 


Beginning Letters. To Inquirer, Waco, 
Texas.—Will you be so kind as to tell me 
which selection you would make of the fol- 
lowing two modes of address : 

(1) My dear Mr. Smith. 

(2) Mr, Smith. 

Between persons of the same social stand- 
ing, who are slightly acquainted, would it not 
be better form to use the latter? The style 
of address is so popular here, I should like to 
know if you consider the local usages good 
taste. 

The more profuse the form of a letter the 
more formal it is. ‘‘My dear Mr.’’ is more 
formal than ‘* Dear Mr.,’’ as a beginning. 
As a conclusion, ** Very faithfully yours” is 
more formal than ‘* Faithfully yours,’’ or 
**Very truly yours.”’ To begin a letter 
without the possessive pronoun is not done at 
all in polite correspondence. It is the way 
one addresses a tradesman, or anyone open to 
hire, or with goods for purchase. The best 
way to address such a one is to put the exact 
business style and address as advertised at the 
beginning and follow it with the order that is 
to be executed. This is equivalent to what 
one would do if making the purchase in per- 
son in the shop, i. e., the customer says: 
‘© You may send so much of this,’’ or, ‘*I 
will take so much of that.’’ There is no 
personal relation whatever. To begin a let- 
ter in this manner to anyone in one’s own 
personal acquaintance or class is obviously im- 
polite, 


Invitations. To M. R., New York.— 
(1) Is it good form for a young married 
woman who has resided over a year in the 
city to send out cards for a tea to women 
whom she has met once or twice in society 
here? Should she call before sending cards ? 
None of them know her address, this being 
the first time she will have been at home 
formally. 

(2) A young man whom she will ask to 
the tea has a brother whom she does not 
know. Should she send a card addressed the 
Messrs. R ? 

(3) Is it usual to offer cards to the young 
women who will receive with her to send to 
a number of their friends ? 

(1) No. If you are a new resident ina 
city those who have lived there before you 
came call on you first. If they have met you 
in society they are thoroughly aware of your 
existence, and if they do not call it is to be 
assumed that it is because they do not care to. 
Your sending cards to them would only sub- 
ject you to the possibility of a snub. 

(2) No. 

(3) Yes, and each of those who receive 
with her and who send out these invitations 
for you, encloses her individual card. The 
best way to be introduced to a society to which 
one is really a stranger as you describe your- 
self is to have one of your friends give a tea 
for you. If for any reason you do not care to 
do this, you should limit your cards to those 
whom you know, and the friends of those 
who are to receive with you, whose cards 
must be enclosed with yours. 





Cards. To F. G., Boston.—(1) If I 
send cards or attend the reception of a bride, 
given a month or so after the wedding, must 
I call upon her before she calls upon me? 
Or would my attendance or cards at the recep- 
tion suffice ? 

(2) When receiving an invitation to a sil- 
ver wedding reception is a reply necessary if 
unable to attend? If I send cards upon the 
receiving day after the reception shall they be 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs.? 

(3) I received a card from an acquaintance 
upon which was written: ‘* We meet Mrs. 
at home, etc.” I know the hostess, al- 
though we have not exchanged calls The 
friend for whom the reception is to be given I 
do not know at all. If I attend shall I leave 
two of my cards? 

(4) As my husband is not included is it 
necessary to leave his cards ? 

(5) Must I call upon the hostess after the 
reception? And upon her friend also? 

(6) Or will my attendance or cards an- 
swer? and, if she wishes to continue the 
acquaintance, must she make the next call ? 

(1) Cards sent toa reception given in honor 
of a bride are acknowledgments only of the 
iavitation. Sending such cards does not re- 
move the obligation to call later upon the 
bride. 

(2) It depends upon how the invitation is 
worded. Cards only serve as a substitute for 
acall. If the invitation formally asks your 
presence you should accept or regret in the 
same form that the invitation is worded, and 
if you send cards on the reception day you 
should, of course, address them to Mr. and 
Mrs. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) If your husband is not included in the 
invitation it is probably an oversight. If you 
know that it is intentional it is a rudeness. If 
it is an oversight you should disregard the 
omission and send both your card and his. 
If you know that it is intentional you should 
send no cards at all. 

(5) You call upon the hostess. If her friend 
is living with her your call there is considered 
as including the friend. If the friend is liv- 
ing elsewhere it would bea polite attention 
for you to call on her also. 

(6) We do not understand this question. It 
probably is answered in what is stated above. 
The underlying idea is that when one is asked 
to a reception given in honor of another you 
call on the one who gives the reception, and 
later, if you feel so disposed, call on the one 
to whom the reception is given, and then all 
obligations on the score of civility are dis- 
charged as far as you are concerned. 





P. P.C. Cards. To D., Dubuque, Ia.— 
Should a lady who has been in mourning 
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eight months send her cards upon leaving a 
city where she has been visiting to those 
who have called upon her ? 

If one who is in mourning is able to receive 
calls she certainly is able to acknowledge the 
courtesy of receiving them, and it is quite 
right that you should send cards to those who 
have called upon you when you are about to 
leave, writing in the corner, ** P. P. C.”’ 


Congratulations. To Anxious, Spring- 
field, Mass. —I have received acard announc- 
ing the marriage of a man whom I have not 
seen for several years and whose wife I do 
not know. Is it necessary to write a letter 
of congratulation or simply send one or two 
cards on their at home day? 

This is strictly a personal matter. If the 
man is an old friend whom you have known 
once, and to whom you have been in the 
habit of writing, it is quite natural and to be 
expected that you would congratulate him on 
his marriage. Still, you might not care to do 
so. It is really a personal matter and not 
one of etiquette. That you do not know his 
wife has nothing to do with it. If you 
receive cards for their reception you call 
or acknowledge by card as a matter of 
course, 


Cards To Y. A., Boston.—(1) Is any 
acknowledgment necessary of the receipt from 
a man acquaintance of a wedding invitation, 
sans reception, but with ‘‘at home’’ cards? 
I do not feel called upon to send him, or 
rather her, a wedding present, but if neces- 
sary and customary would like to acknowledge 
invitations a la mode. 

(2) When one woman receives another 
woman’s card for ‘* Wednesdays in February, "’ 
and is unable to go to any of them, is it 
customary to send her card the day of the last 
one, and also to call later on? 

(3) In acknowledgment of wedding and 
reception cards, besides sending a present, 
what is the correct acknowledgment of the 
invitation itself, when unable to be present? 
i. e., cards or in writing ? 

(1) No. 

(2) Send cards on last day. 
you wish to. 

(3) Send cards to arrive the day of the 


wedding and reception. 


Call later if 


Evening Gowns To F. W., New 
Haven, Conn.—({1) What is considered the 
correct dress for a reception from 8 to 11? It 
is a ** tenth anniversary.’’ Some are to wear 
bonnets, others full dress—which is prefer- 
able ? 

(2) Will you also tell me what tie should 
be worn with a full dress suit for a seven 
o'clock dinner. 

(3) Can you tell me what is the latest 
skirt, and how many yards around ? 

(1) Full evening dress is always correct 
for an evening reception in a private house. 
Afternoon reception dresses and bonnets may 
also be worn if it is possible, for any reason, 
to wear evening dress. 

(2) The only evening tie with full dress is 
white lawn with square ends, which you tie 
yourself, 

(3) The latest skirt for heavy materials is 
plain, fitting over the hips smoothly, and flar- 
ing out at the bottom. They vary in width 
from five to seven yards around. 


Marking Trousseaux. To Norman. 
—Kindly inform me if, in marking trous- 
seaux one should use one’s maiden name or 
that of future husband. 

The prettiest way of having a trousseau 


marked is to have the Christian name only 


embroidered on each article. If, however, 
only initials are used, they are marked with 
the initials of the married name, that being 
the name one is known by at the time the 
articles are used. The first purpose served 
by marking garments is identification with 
laundresses, etc. Wedding silver, on the 
contrary, is marked with the maiden name 
or initials, as a memento of the occasion and 
atoken of the friend’s affection for the 
bride. 


Carving—Useful Man. To O. F., 
New York,—(1) When meats are carved off 
the table must the carving be done in the 
dining-room? May the slices be put on a 


dish and handed around or should a portion 
be put upon a plate as it is cut and handed to 
each guest separately ? 

(z) I employ a ‘* useful man,’’ honest and 
faithful, but awkward. Should he wear his 
own clothes or be put into livery, and if sg 
what livery? If I use him occasionally as 
footman can he keep his livery at the house 
and get on and off there, or should he go to 
the stable with the carriage? Of course the 
coachman is in livery. 

(1) There is a difference made in serving 
dinner in many families keeping only one 
man servant.- If dining en famille, and if the 
master or mistress of the house does not carye 
at the table, which is still, sometimes, under 
those circumstances, done, you may, with 
perfect propriety, have your man servant carve 
at the side table or serving table in the dining- 
room. Hand the dish with the meat sliced 
to each member of the family, having first 
distributed hot plates. This way of serving 
has two advantages—if one cares more for 
comfort than style—1st, you are sure of hay- 
ing your food hot, and 2d, each person can 
choose for himself what part he likes best, 
underdone or not, light or dark meat, etc,, 
etc. If you are giving a dinner, it is differ- 
ent. In that case the carving should always 
be done in the kitchen by the cook, sent to the 
pantry on a hot dish ready to serve, and there 
the man servant should put a portion upon 
each plate, making sure the latter is hot, one 
at a time, and so hand to the guests. Entrées 
and all courses of meat are served in this way 
from the pantry. Your man servant may 
wear his own clothes in the morning until 
luncheon time, when, according to the customs 
of this country, he should change to a dress 
suit and white tie provided by you, which he 
should wear to serve at luncheon and for the 
rest of the day. In England, even where 
several men servants—butler and footmen—are 
kept, they never, or rarely, serve at breakfast 
or luncheon, no matter how many guests are 
at table. The idea is to get rid of the serv- 
ants as soon as possible, as with them in 
the room there is no freedom of conversation. 
Luncheon and breakfast being as a rule in- 
formal meals, the servants put the food upon the 
table and are then dismissed, the family and 
guests waiting upon themselves. Of course, 
in case of a luncheon party, the same form is 
observed as at dinner. Keeping but one man 
servant in the house, he should not wear 
livery. If you use him as footman, occasion- 
ally, the only livery necessary is an overcoat, 
hat, fur collar, etc., to correspond exactly 
with those of the coachman. These articles 
of clothing he should keep in the house, and 
not at the stable. When you give the order 
in the morning for your carriage your man 
servant should be dressed and standing inside 
the front door, at the hour named by you, 
open the door for you, pass you quickly, open 
the carriage door and there, touching his hat, 
should take your orders for the drive. On 
your return, he should alight promptly from 
the box, ring the house bell, open the carriage 
door and follow you into the house with your 
wraps, parcels, etc. 


Miss Helen Gladstone, in an article on the 
admission of women to the Cambridge de- 
grees, calls attention to the fact that no fewer 
than six Cambridge colleges were founded by 
women for men—Clare, by Elizabeth de 
Burgh, Countess of Clare; Pembroke, by 
Marie de St. Paul, Countess of Pembroke; 
Queen’s, by Queen Margaret of Anjou; 
Christ’s and St, John’s, by Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, who also founded a 
Divinity Prfoessorship, and Sidney Sussex, by 
Lady Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex. 


DAY STAR INDUSTRIAL HOME IN NEED 


Mrs. E. G. Draper, who, under the name 
of ‘*Sister Charlotte,’ was the founder and 
is still the head of the Day Star Industrial 
Home for Homeless and Friendless Women, 
at 213 West Twenty-fourth Street, has issued 
an urgent appeal for clothes for the unfortu- 
nate persons under her care. The home 
now without means of supplying those who 
come there, in most cases almost destitute, 
and it is asked that those who have cast-off 
clothing of any description will send it to the 
home, 
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[ Note. This hand XII, is reprinted by 
request, owing to a single typographical error 
in stating the hands, that led to confusion in its 
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he fe A knows ® 9, 10. are with Z, and that he 
‘ur man (4) is too weak in trumps to force B, by 
1g inside leading another diamond. This is a good 
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sex. the fall. B’s play of # Knv. on his part- 
her's # 10, places nothing lower in his hand. 
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EED must hold # 9, 
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‘tumped B gives A achance to make his best 
‘ump if he has one, even though A has 





shown his weakness in trumps by refusing to 
force B on diamonds, Cavendish considers 
B’s lead of trumps (in spite of the fact that A 
is presumably weak), his best defence as he 
holds a tenace in spades over Y (see trick 3), 
and 4 clubs with the Knv., and A may 
have the winning diamond or diamonds. 

Inferenee : 

¥ 4, 2 are marked with A. 


Trick 5: 

A leads ¥ 4 (trump). 
Y plays ¥ 6 (trump). 

B plays w Kg. (trump). 
Z plays ¥ 8 (trump). 


Remark : 

¥ 4, 2, being marked with A, his return 
of ¥ 4 places ¥ 2 only in his hand. This 
B had already inferred. If A had had originally 
four trumps he would have led another dia- 
mond at trick 3. 


Trick 6: 

B leads ¥ Ace (trump). 
Z plays ¥ 10 (trump). 

A plays ¥ 2 (trump). 

Y discards 96. Tricks: 


s4.. A-B, § 
Tricks : Y-Z, 0 


A-B, 6 
Y-Z, 0 

Remarks : 

Trick 6 is the pivotal trick in this hand, as 
will be seen more clearly later, when the hand 
is overplayed, for the purpose of illustrating 
the under-play. B hoped the trumps were 
more evenly divided. If Z, A and Y had 
each held three, B would, by his lead of ¥ 
Ace, exhaust all, and be left with the long 
trump. Had B known, however, ¥ Qn. 10 
were both with Z, his best lead would still 
be ¥ Ace. 

Inference : 

The winning trump, ¥ Qn., and therefore 
the command of trumps being with Z, Y 
discards from his weakest suit. 


Trick 7 : 
B leads + 2. 
Z plays & 3. 
A plays #& Kg. 
i lee 
Y plays # Ace. Tricks: Y.Z, 1 


Remark : 

B must lead up to Y’s clubs in spite of Y’s 
discard of a spade, showing strength in clubs. 
Y’s hand must be clubs and spades, and B 
wishes to force Y to lead a spade. 


Trick 8: 

Y leads & Qn. 
B plays & 6. 
Z plays & 7. 


A plays # 5. 


Tricks: ¢,. » 6 


A-B 
Y-Z 


~~ 


Trick 9: 

Y leads — 4. 

B plays # Knv. 

Z plays # 10, 

A discards 42. Tricks : 


Trick 10: 

B leads + 8. 

Z discards # 9. 

A discards # 3. 

Y plays * 9. 

Remark : 

B counts the hands thus: A must have 
@ 6. 3. and #3. 2. Z must have ¥ Qn., 
# 10. 9. and, since he played —& 10. on + 
Knv., one spade. Y then holds # 9. and 
three spades, headed with #@ Kg. B then 
must throw the lead by leading the losing 
club (# 8.) into Y’s hand, when Y will 


What to Write 


> 


A-B, 7 
Tricks: Y-Z, 3 


may be the subject of careful thought, 
but there can be no question as to the 
fact that the correspondence papers of the 


WHITINGPAPERCOMPANY (f 
The indorse- /i)) 
ment of this fact by the refined people of the 
world makes a daily output of thirty tons of 
fine writing paper necessary to supply the de- 
Five hundred styles for selection. 


are the correct thing to write on. 


mand. 
Insist upon your dealer showing samples. 


WHITING PAPER COPIPANY, 


HOLYOKE.NEW YORK. PHILA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


ix 


have to lead a spade up to B’s tenace in 
spades. 


Tricks 11-13 : 

Y leads a spade; B puts on # Qn.; Z 
trumps with ¥ Qn., and leads ¢ 10, which B 
trumps with ¥ 9, and makes # Ace. A-B 
score three by card and win the game. 


APPENDIX 


| 


|: eAoenol) 
Constable K2Co 


If the reader will now play the hand over, | 


beginning at trick 8 (as the tricks previous 
to trick 8 should be played as before), mak- 
ing A, at trick 8, 
though he holds the winning one, he will 
better understand the advantage of under-play 
by this example : 


Trick 8 : 

Y leads + 4. 

B plays & 6. 

Z plays # 10. 
A plays # 5. 


Remark : 

Y must lead without the slightest hesita- 
tion, for the purpose of making B place + | 
Qn. with Z, when B will play low. This | 
is Y’s only chance of winning the game, viz.: 
to attempt to throw the lead into Z’s hand. 
If successful, Z will then draw the losing 
trump from B and make @ 10. 9. # Qn. 
must make eventually, but to lead it at trick 
8 leaves the lead with Y, which is just what 
Y doesn’t want. 

Trick 9: 

Z leads ¥ Qn. 

A discards @ 2. 

Y discards 4 7, 


A-B, 6 


Tricks : Y-Z, 2 


(trump). 


.., A-B, 6 

B plays ¥ 9 (trump), Tricks: Y-Z, 3 
Trick 10: 
Z leads @ 10. 
A plays @ 3. 
Y discards # 8 

. 4 ae A-B, 6. 
B discards # Qn. ‘Tricks: Y-Z, 4. 


Remark : 

B knows Z will not lead spades, since Z 
discards spades.  Qn., therefore, is B’s best 
discard. 


Trick 11: 

Z leads @ 9. 

A discards # 2. 
Y discards @ Kg. 


B discards # Ace. A-B, 6. 


Tricks : Y-Z, 5. 

Remark : 

It really makes no difference which card B 
discards. If the reader will place the cards 
face upward on the table, he will see if B 
discards @ Ace. At trick 12 Z will lead ¢ 
9, and at trick 13 will lead & 7, if B dis- 
cards #8. Z at trick 12 will lead &7 when 
Y will play # Qn. when # Knv. will fall, 
and trick 13 Y will win with # 9, when Y- 
Z will win the odd trick and game. (Caven- 
dish, 21st edition. Hand xvr.) 

In comparing the hands it will be found 
that several of the lower cards have been 
changed to enforce the principle of under-play, 
the object of over-playing the hand as seen in 
this appendix, since it does not conflict with 
the principle for which the hand was given, 
namely, ‘* Leading losing card to place the 
lead.”” 

The duplex nature of this hand and its 


possibilities for either side makes it like a 


game of chess. 
Hand 13 will give another illustration of 
under-play. 


lead a losing club, al- | 








LACES. 


Lace Collars, Lace Handkerchiefs, 

| Lace Flounces, Bridal Veils, 

Mousseline de Soies, Chiffons, Nets, 
Veilings. 


NOVELTIES. 
Made-up Laces. 





| Beshivoidertedl 


Batiste, and Mousseline 
Embroideries. 

Embroidered All-Overs, 

Insertions and Edgings. 


Linon, 


FEATHER BOAS, 
GLOVES, 
PARASOLS. 


Proadwwa. yh 9th “. 


NEW YORK. 





WE HAVE PURCHASED 
FRANK HAVILAND’S 
ENTIRE STOCK 
of Rich Cut Glass, Fancy Glassware, Roast 


Sets, English China, etc.,—also 200 dozen 
Rich Plates, which we are selling this week 


at so Cents on the Dollar. 
The opportunity is yours. 
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= A DELICATESSE” COMPANY, HER- 
KIMER, N. Y.., offers a “Swell Newport” wheel 


to the person who shall make the greatest num- 
ber of English words from *“‘ DELICATESSE,” 
the new ‘Confection in Cheese."’ Write for 


conditions, 3 




























































































Violets white and violets blue, 
Perfumes sweet for maiden true. 
Sweet as dew and lingering long, 
Mouson’s Extract pure and strong. 


MOUSON’S VIOLETTE IMPERIALE. 


New York Office, 18, 20, 22 Washington Place. 











